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Teaching Morses to Jump 



Two girls, daughters of Mr and Mrs Croxon of Northolt, are here seen schooling their 
horses over jumps. They have five sisters who are also expert horsewomen. 


Six Months on an island 


THE BOY AND HIS 
LITTLE SHIP 

BIRTHDAY PRESENT 
FOR A HERO 

Why the Regent of Hungary 
Laid Aside His Racket 

A SCHOOLBOY’S TALE 

By Our Hungary Correspondent 

No one who knows Admiral Horthy, 
Regent of Hungary, can deny that he 
is of such stuff as a boy’s heroes are made 
of; for besides being a typical sailor, 
simple and hearty, he is also a very 
gallant gentleman, handsome, ' manly, 
and undeniably brave. 

The other day a schoolboy of 14 named. 
Tibor Szckcrcs found a pretty way of 
expressing this hero-worship. He made 
out of flowers for the Regent’s birthday 
a large model of the Novara, which was 
the admiral's flagship during the war 
and is dear to him still in spite of (or 
perhaps because of) the fact that he was 
badly wounded oh board. 

Telling no one of liis intention, for 
fear of being laughed out of it, the boy 
trudged with his trophy .up the- hill 
to the Royal Palace where the Regent 
lives and asked that the model should 
be presented to him. 

Ninety Miles Away 

The Regent, lie was told, was spending 
his birthday at his country place of 
Kendercs, about ninety miles from Buda¬ 
pest, and apparently there was no way 
of getting a parcel to him that day. 

But it is not for nothing that Tibor 
Szckcrcs is a hero-worshipper. He shares 
with.his heroes an inability to acknow¬ 
ledge himself beaten. The ship of flowers 
must be presented that day or it would 
not be worth presenting. It should be 
presented that day, if the railway fare 
took every penny of his pocket money. 

Late that afternoon the Regent was 
playing tennis with members of his 
family when his aide-de-camp announced 
that a youthful visitor was asking per¬ 
mission to lay a birthday offering before 
him, Would his Highness receive him ? 
His Highness would, in ten minutes. 

Gala Uniform 

Those ten minutes were needed, not, 
as might be imagined, for liis Highness 
to | finish liis interrupted game, for he 
liald immediately laid aside his racket, 
but that he might have time to get out 
of his flannels and change into his gala 
uniform. Thus suitably attired he 
received little Tibor. Szckcrcs and took 
from him, with words which showed how 
really pleased he was, the gift he had 
brought; and, as though this were not 
felicity enough, he kept him to dinner 
and sent him home in his own car. 

It is not often that the hero of your 
worship behaves in so entirely satis¬ 
factory a manner. When he docs, you 
just have to worship him more than ever, 
and that is what Tibor Szekcfes does. 


L ast year we gave our readers a 
glimpse of life on a Pacific Island 
(Willis, off the coast of Queensland) 
where three loncty men live to report 
on the coming weather, and one of our 
London readers, who sent them a book, 
which reached the island in November, 
has had a reply, written in April. Here 
are some jottings from it. 

The island (it says) lias not had a 
mail day since November, so I could 
not tlianlc you before this. The relief 
ship is due early in May, when the 
whole staff will be changed. We three 
will return to civilisation, and two new 
men will carry’ on for the next six 
months. During tlic winter months 
(of the South) only two men remain, for 
no cyclones occur then, and as regards 
weather the station is closed. 

It is usual for the staff to change 
twice yearly, though operators can stay 
twelve months if they like ; but I have 
not heard of anyone wanting to stay 
longer.' . We, however, enjoy the life 
fairly well; Today I spent an interest¬ 


ing two hours on the reef platform, which 
the tide left bare for the first time this 
summer. The reef has a fascination, 
for each time of going out one finds 
some new, strange creature. 

Today it was a marine snail — the 
most bcautifully-colourcd thing I have 
ever seen. 

The birds arc all nesting now, and 
about" a thousand young terns have 
become acquainted with the jolly old 
world. Taking a walk round among them 
once a day is a good diversion. ' 1 

The gramophone gets plenty of use. 
It is a great friend, especially when one 
is fussing about in the kitchen; We 
don’t spend more time there than is 
necessary, however,, for it is not natural 
for men to love cooking, though in 
preparing tinned foods and making 
bread we are proud of our successes, 

Tlic turtle season has just ended ; 
no more turtles will come ashore till 
next November. 

However, I am not returning to renew 
acquaintance with them. 


THE HONOUR OF 
THE SOLDIER 

A STIRRING MEMORY 
OF WAR 

Why Two Men Were Not Shot 
in South Africa 

A WOMAN’S WORD 

There is a memorable story about the 
taking of Johannesburg in Mr I led ley 
Chilvcrs’s history of the Rand, just 
published. 

Dr Krauze, who.was in charge of the 
town, had made his terms on May 30, 
1900, and long lines of dusty British 
soldiers had marched in. 

Before they entered Johannesburg 
Lord Roberts had told his troops that 
there was to be 110 looting on pain of 
death. The honour of the British soldier 
was at stake, and lie declared he 
would have no mercy oil anyone who 
smirched it. 

An Army of Gentlemen 

The troops behaved so well that 
when they went out a Boer sighed: 
“ Ah the pity of it, for they are an army 
of gentlemen.” But there are black sheep 
in every fold, and two of these gentry 
, went to a certain burgher’s home when 
he was out and stole two line horses. 
They knew Lord Roberts meant to 
press on to Pretoria, and thought the 
horses would be useful. 

The burgher’s wife ran out and bade 
them leave the horses alone, but they 
took no notice. She tried to stop them, 
and they thrust her aside. Then she 
ran in and got her husband’s gun, but 
they rode off unafraid. 

When the burgher returned and 
learned the news he went to Lord 
Roberts, blazing with wrath. 

Lord Roberts came down in an old 
dressing-gown and nightcap, and, realis¬ 
ing the burgher’s wrath, he said ; “I 
learned in India never to discuss any¬ 
thing on an empty stomach.” He called 
for coffee, and the two sat down to it. 
Then he asked for the Boer’s story, and 
heard it in silence. 

The Burgher’s Wife 

“ If those men can be found they 
must be shot,” said Lord Roberts; 
"they know the orders about looting.” 

lie sent his aide-de-camp about tlic 
business at once, and the horses were 
found: The men were traced by them, 
and the burgher’s wife was asked to 
identify the thieves. 

She looked steadily at fhe wretched 
men for some time, and then said quietly 
and evenly: " I’ve never .set eyes 011 them 
in my life ! ” 

. One man made as if to rush forward 
to thank her, but both were marched 
quickly away and were discharged 
from the army soon after. 

Everyone knew they were guilty, 
but the Boer woman refused to prove it 
and their lives were saved. 
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k VERY GRAND OLD 
GENTLEMAN 

WHY HE IS MAKING 
CHEESE 

The Man Who Does Not Like 
the Turkish President 

ODD TURN OF FORTUNE’S 
WHEEL 

Coriolanus, banished from .Rome, 
allied himself in his wounded rage with 
Rome’s enemies and marched against his 
native city. 

Ali Galib Bey, banished from Turkey, 
has philosophically accepted the situation 
and, allying himself with his best friend, 
lias settled down in a little Transylvanian 
village to make cheese. 

• But who is Ali Galib Bey ? 

He is a very grand old gentleman 
who used to be a soldier of the Sultan 
of Turkey and Governor of Asia Minor. 
He was, besides, a prominent figure in 
politics, and, again unlike Coriolanus, 
lie was greatly beloved by the people. 

1 vernal Pasha, President and Dictator of 
the Turkish Republic, found in him 
a powerful and bitter opponent, not 
only because Ali Galib Bey had been a 
faithful servant of the Sultan, but also 
because he considered Kcmal's reforms 
much too radical and sweeping for the 
good of the country and his methods 
too lxigh-handcd and tyrannical for the 
comfort of his subjects. 

Years of Persecution 

. But, oppose him as he would, Ali 
could not prevail against the ever-in¬ 
creasing power of the man who brought 
about the Sultan’s downfall, and long 
years of political persecution ended in 
liis being banished from Turkey. 

He left that country and went first to 
Bulgaria, where, he was joined by his 
old friend Reghcb Pasha, Rcghcb 
Pasha had been one of those who had 
Signed the death warrant against Kcmal 
by order of the Sultan, and so lie had had 
to flee for his life some time before. To¬ 
gether the two old men wandered off in 
search of a suitable place of exile, and 
settled at last in the remote Transyl¬ 
vanian village of Pancelcsch. 

But it was not enough to find a place 
of refuge; «they had also to find some 
means of subsistence, for their, political 
reverses had brought financial ruin in 
their train. Being practical men they 
wasted no time picking and. choosing, 
but turned to the thing nearest at hand, 
which happened to be the simple occu¬ 
pation of cheese-making. 

A Paying Business 

A great deal of cheese is consumed in 
Transylvania, so it is no unremuncrativc 
business to make it; but it requires care 
and an incessant watchfulness if it is 
to succeed. For two years now these 
men who in the past had armies at their 
command, whose mode of life vied in 
splendour with the Sultan’s, have spent 
their days going from village to village' 
collecting sheep’s milk and supervising 
the turning of it into cheese. 

They arc quite cheerful about it all, 
accepting the inevitable with Oriental 
wisdom and tranquillity. Asked by a 
visitor the other day whether he would go 
back to Turkey now if he had permission 
to do so Ali Galib Bey shook his head 
and smiled. 

” Who .would choose to be a farmyard 
fowl where once he was a soaring eagle ?” 
he asked. ” I shall return to Turkey 
when men can once more be free there, 
not before ; and if I am,dead when that 
time comes, what matter ? ■ My son will 
be alive.” 

GOOD WORK WELL DONE 

A cripple woman who works in bed 
has won the highest of all awards for 
beaten ' leather work in the British 
Handicrafts Exhibition of the Home 
Arts Industry Association. 


TRAPPED IN A PIPE 

A Diver’s Adventure Out 
of Water 

HELD FAST FOR SIX HOURS 

A diver in Portsmouth Dockyard had 
as narrow an escape from disaster as 
ever diver had, but his peril came not 
from water but from air. 

The diver, Harry Rogers, had been 
sent to clear sonic obstruction in the 
culvert below the dockyard’s electric 
generating station. Pic was walking in 
his diving dress along this under-water 
passage when he came to an air inflow 
pipe 20 feet long and 20 inches wide. 

The pipe sucks up air from the culvert 
into the building. As Rogers came op¬ 
posite it the air current sucked him up. 
He could not get back and was wedged 
in the pipe. If it had not been that his 
telephone line and liis air tube, com¬ 
municating with the boat from which 
he had been lowered, both remained 
uninjured he would have been stifled. 

Cutting the Pipe 

But lie was able to tell his comrades 
what had happened, and his air tube 
kept him supplied witli oxygen. A large 
party of every kind of mechanic and 
craftsman was assembled by the Admiral 
Superintendent to try to reach the diver 
and dislodge him, but all efforts failed 
for a very long time. The air inrush was 
reduced to a minimum, but still Rogers 
could not slip down. Finally a gang of 
welders had to cut the suction pipe in 
half, and the part containing the diver 
was hauled to the surface. 

Even then lie was two hours more in 
prison. The pipe could not be cut more 
without injuring him. His rescuers 
could see his head and feet, and they 
told him to cheer up while they con¬ 
certed further measures. 

Rogers did not complain. The inside 
of the pipe was scraped clean at one end 
and was thoroughly greased. Then, 
with a long push, a strong push, and a 
push all together, Rogers was shot out 
like a pea from a pea-shooter—head first 1 

He was none the worse, except for 
being troubled witli thirst, for having 
been in the pipe six hours. 

ICELAND FROM THE 
CLOUDS 

What the Flying Man Sees 

To be seen properly, says a traveller writing 
to The Times, Iceland must be seen from the 
air. The Times correspondent has down 
over it, and this is what he saw. 

We passed over a lava plain dotted 
with lakes of all sizes, varying from one 
mile long to tiny pools. 

A few isolated farms were each in a 
little oasis of green, otherwise there was 
dull grey-green lava and coarse herbage. 
Wc saw a few brown and grey ribbons, 
which were roads, but the country was 
mostly utterly barren and uninhabited. 

Next we came upon range upon range 
of; mountains, some a wonderful blue, 
others dappled with snow, but all of 
wonderful colouring. Then wc went 
over a sea of cloud, looking like rippled 
silk, with here and there chasms through 
which we saw the mountainsides 
flecked with puffs of mist. 

The great snow-capped peak of Snae- 
fclls Jokull was a most spectacular 
object, as also were the cone-shaped 
upheavals of rusty red, which repre¬ 
sented old eruptions. 


B.B.C. 

The B.B.C.’s income from. licences 
last year was nearly one million pounds. 

The number of licences has increased 
by about 330,000, and now approaches 
three millions. There are 16,000 free 
licences for the blind. . ; . . 

The number of S.O.S. messages sent 
out during the year was 881, and of 
these fust under half were successful. 


WORLD GUIDES 

IN CAMP AT FOXLEASE 

Coming Together of the 
Friendly Folk 

TWO DWELLING-PLACES 

Once more, after an interval of six 
years, an international city of white 
and green canvas has been raised in 
the grounds of the Girl Guide Training 
Centre at Foxlcasc, in the New Forest. 

To this place have come Com¬ 
missioners and Guiders from the 38 
countries affiliated to the new World 
Bureau directed by Dame Katherine 
Fursc—come in the spirit of happy 
comradeship and understanding which 
year by year grows greater and more 
binding between the members of this 
friendly movement. 

The Youngest People 

The subjects for discussion at the 
Conference included Woodcraft, led 
by the United States; the Training 
of Leaders, led by France ; Coopera¬ 
tion between Scouts, Guides, and other 
Youth Movements, led by Poland ; 
and Brownie Training, led by England. 

It is a curious and perhaps even a 
comforting fact that we in this country 
still remain at heart one of the youngest 
peoples in the world. No other nation 
apparently feels qualified to give Brownie 
Training or to lead the way down 
those magic paths where elves and 
gnomes show laughing faces to the Sun. 

While these questions were raised 
between the Guiders, the World Bureau 
held its deliberations apart, their dis¬ 
cussions ranging round such topics 
as the question of. a World Badge 
and a World Flag, applications for 
membership from six new countries, 
and various aspects of policy for the 
movement as a whole. 

Guests and Builders 

It is, hovvever, not in formal dis¬ 
cussions, not in the passing of resolu¬ 
tions, that the greatest strides toward 
true fellowship and understanding 
are made in the Guido world ; 
but rather by the eager little groups 
seated outside their tents or by the 
leaping llamcs of their camp fires. 
** For the finer spirits of Europe,” 
writes Romain Holland, ” there are two 
dwelling-places—our earthly Father¬ 
land and that other City of God. Of 
the one wc are the Guests ; of the other 
the Builders. It is our duty to build 
higher and stronger, dominating the 
injustice and hatred of nations, the walls 
of that City wherein the souls of the 
whole world may assemble.” 

A city of canvas walls may or may 
not have entered the writer’s mind, 
but the souls of the world have been 
surely represented at Foxlease. 


THE ELECTRIC SPRAY 

A Kent. electrician is said to have 
invented a sort of electric spray with 
which, to ward off tlic insects in his 
Tunbridge Wells garden.; 

’ . The electric current is switched oil, 
the tips of the leaves where the-insects 
cluster is touched by the wired rod in 
the gardener's hand, and the insects 
drop off, electrocuted. 

Wc are hot sure that the slaughter by 
thousands of the insects is not, as Mark 
Twain said of the report of his death, 
greatly exaggerated ; but electricity has 
been employed to raise crops, and it 
might be useful, if expensive, in resisting 
their enemies. . . . 


WHY THEY WIN 

The American success at Wimbledon 
was largely due to training. Tildcn 
never accepts invitations to dinner, 
official or private, until the tournament 
is finished.: He docs'not. drink any 
alcohol. All the Americans take great 
care of themselves. Cocktails arc for¬ 
bidden. 1 Stanley N. Doust 


■Jii'rj It ifj 1930 


INDIA HOUSE 

Eastern Empire’s London 
Home 

THE GIFT OF TRUE 
UNDERSTANDING 

India has now a home in London, a' 
most beautiful one. 4 

When the King opened with a golden 
key the rosewood doors of India House, 
just off the Strand at the foot of Kings- 
way, lie said that the position of this 
building among those of the sister- 
nations in the centre of the Empire’s- 
capital symbolised the unity of the 
greater Commonwealth of which she is 
apart. 

In India House marble and stone¬ 
work have been carried out by Indian 
craftsmen. Indian artists will decorate 
the walls and ceiling. The lloor of the 
entrance hall is inlaid with coloured 
marbles of. the symbols of the Twelve 
Provinces of India together with the 
Rose, Thistle, and Shamrock. 

All these things are symbols, not 
merely of the grandeur, importance, and 
extent of India, but of the meaning they 
should have for the British people. 

In India House the business interests 
and affairs of that immense country 
will have fitting representatives; but the 
greatest importance of the building is, 
that it will help to mark the beginning 
of a new understanding. 

A Noble Building 

The understanding will not be on 
India’s side alone, but on the part of. 
the British people on whose shoulders 
rests so tremendous a responsibility for 
India’s future. We rejoice that this 
great House is one of the noblest build¬ 
ings in the capital, cnc of Sir Herbert 
Baker’s finest monuments, worthy to 
stand beside the glorious buildings he 
has built in Delhi. . 

This was the most notable passage.in 
the speech by the King in opening 
India House : 

India has never lost her hold upon my 
affection and sympathy. There have been 
many changes and some dark days, -but I 
rejoice to think that through them all she has 
steadily advanced to an assured place among 
the great peoples of the Earth. 

At this critical period of India’s history,, 
when the thoughts of all who love that country 
are centred on constructive effort and on laying 
well and truly the foundation of India of the 
future, I regard it as a happy augury that we 
arc able to open a building which marks the 
end of one period of advancement and the 
beginning of a new. 

During recent months I have watched with 
anxious heart the troublous passage of events. 
Trusting in the Divine Guidance, I hopefully 
await the day that shall restore the gift of true 
understanding, and thus unite every race and 
creed in one desire to bring peace and content¬ 
ment to my Indian people. 


Things Said 

A Guide is hardly ever known to have 
a cold in camp. Miss Agnes Baden-Powell 
Cheap food has diminished tuber¬ 
culosis. ; Sir Robert Armstrong-Jones 
Dogs bark, but the caravan goes'on. 

.An ex-soldier reading the papers 
The Drink Trade spent well over 
^2,000,000 in advertising in 1928. 

Lord Astor 

Could not the National Postal Union 
introduce a stamp which would be valid 
everywhere ? Mr II. Johnston Millar 
It takes about 100 years for a good 
idea to penetrate the brains of the 
English people. , Mr Leif Jones, M.P. 

The Irish Free State has as much 
freedom as any Republic in the world. 

• ■ ^ Free State Finance Minister 

If you want to improve the public 
house, take Drink out of it. 

An ALP, at the Drink Commission 
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Sydney harbour bridge • The flying Scotsman • Jumbo has a bathe 



Old Friends—In a world that changes so rapidly tho 
seaside donkeys areas popular as they have ever been. 
Hero are two littlo holiday-makers waving to their 
friends ns thoy set off for a canter along the sands. 





A Very Old Mill—This famous windmill in Outwood in 
Surrey has been in the possession of the owner's family 
for over two hundred years, but in spite of its age still 
continues its merry round day by day. 



Sydney’s Great Bridge—This picture gives an Idea of 
the size of the bridge now being built across Sydney 
Harbour. When completed tho bridge will have the 
longest single span in the world. 


Tho Popular Bear—Every visitor to the London Zoo loves to feed 
the animats, but the bears are perhaps the most favoured of all. 
This polar bear no doubt finds a tin of condensed milk much more 
to his liking than his official fare. 


London to Edinburgh Non-Stop—Those men are cleaning 
and oiling the famous Flying Scotsman before it begins 
its daily non-stop run from King’s Cross to Edinburgh, 
a distance of 3D3 miles. 



Jumbo Joins the Bathers—We all envy tho fortunate people at the seaside Just now ; this 
circus elephant evidently saw no reason why he should not Join in the fun at Brighton. 



Taking a Day Off—These Scottish fishwives made a happy picture as they strolled arm-in¬ 
arm through Perth while taking a holiday from their hard toil the othor day. 
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VICEROY AND 
FRIEND 

LORD IRWIN’S FINE 
WORD TO INDIA 

The Great Country Which Must 
Take Big Views 

TWO WAYS OPEN 

In addressing both Houses of the Indian 
Legislature, declaring that the British Govern¬ 
ment still meant to press on toward Dominion 
Status for India, the Viceroy concluded a 
great speech with this notable passage, 

I have only a short time left of my 
official term of office, and I would antici¬ 
pate its end by concluding what I have 
sought to say rather as a friend than as 
a Viceroy. 

As I look back over the time T have 
spent in India I can recall no occasion 
on which I have consciously sought to 
work for anything but India’s good. I 
believe I can claim to have.learned some¬ 
thing of the feelings that fill the hearts 
of many Indians, of all classes and all 
shades of thought, who have been good 
enough to extend to me a friendship 
which I shall hope to enjoy .long after 
I have said Good-bye. 

Faith and Perseverance 

India is a country the scale of whose 
history and physical features alike 
condemns those who would take small 
views. The monuments with which her 
land is enriched attest the faith and 
perseverance of her master'-crafts men 
and reprove those who would believe 
that any other qualities can serve the 
constitution builder who builds not for 
himself but for futurity. In India, 
more than elsewhere, there is a capacity 
to apprehend the spiritual power by 
which things apparently impossible are 
brought to pass ; and I at least cannot 
doubt that, could we but recapture the 
‘spirit of mutual trust between our 
countries, we should in so doing liberate 
invincible forces of faith to remove those 
mountains which have hemmed us round. 

It seems utter tragedy that, at the 
moment when the chances of settlement 
were perhaps better than they have 
ever been, and the stage was set for a 
free and unbiassed consideration of the 
whole problem, the party of Congress 
should have thrown aside the finest 
opportunity India has ever had. I 
would hope that it might yet not be too 
late for wiser counsels to prevail, by 
which all the political thought of India 
might be harnessed to the task of weld¬ 
ing into unity tlic elements that com¬ 
pose her life. 

Two roads today lie open—one 
leading, as I think, to turmoil, disunity, 
disappointment, and shattered hopes ; 
the other guiding those who follow it 
to the India of our dreams, a proud 
partner in a free Commonwealth of 
Nations, lending and gaining strength 
by such honourable association. 

India has to make her choice. I pray 
. God she may be moved to choose aright. 

AFRICA MOVING ON 
A Nobler Ideal of Home 

A remarkable thing has happened in 
the Church in Uganda. It has been 
decided that twelve African women shall 
have places at all future synods. 

- England has grown used to the idea of 
a woman Cabinet Minister, and England 
will not be startled by the thought of 
women on an ecclesiastical council in 
Africa; but Africa itself is startled. For 
long ages the African woman lias been 
regarded as little better than a beast of 
burden. In some parts of the world a 
woman may not even cat in her hus¬ 
band’s presence. 

But now African women arc to be 
members of the synod, along with three 
kings and many great chieftains. 

It is Christianity that lias wrought the 
change. It lias raised African woman¬ 
hood from the dust and given the Afri¬ 
cans a nobler ideal of home life. 


THE DAVIS CUP 

Sixth Challenge Round 
in Paris 

28 NATIONS COMPETE 

It is just thirty years since an Ameri¬ 
can lawn tennis player, Mr Dwight F. 
Davis, now Governor of the Philippines* 
offered a Challenge Cup for annual com¬ 
petition between America and England. 

Only for three years, however, did 
these two races play each other for the 
title -of champion nation. In 1904 
Belgium and France entered the lists, 
to be joined later by Australia and 
Austria. Since then lawn tennis has 
stretched its net across the globe, 
breaking down racial barriers and bring¬ 
ing all nations closer to one another 
through a common pastime. 

Watching the rapid growth of this 
international championship, the founder 
is said to have expressed.a wish that the 
trophy had been beaten in gold instead 
of silver. But what matters the actual 
value of the cup compared with the 
friendly rivalry it symbolises ? 

Curious Courts 

Curiously enough the rules governing 
the Championship have changed little 
since its inception in 1900. The contest 
still consists of four single and one 
double, and tlic challenge round is 
always on the courts of the holder. 
Yet only five of the competing nations 
this year practise their skill on the 
oi'iginal turf. Germany plays on courts 
of burned clay. India employs ant-heap 
planes as well as grass. The favoured 
courts in Scandinavia are covered and 
of wood. The tiny Principality of 
Monaco uses sand. Mexico uses cement. 

The challenge round will be played in 
Paris this week for the sixth successivc i 
year. 


TEASING MR SALT 

That wise thinker and good fighter 
Mr Henry Salt has written a new and 
delightful book which Messrs Allen & 
Unwin have published. It is on “ Com¬ 
pany I Have Kept.” 

In its pages we meet W. H. Hudson, 
Edward Carpenter, and other brilliant 
folk. Not least, in any sense of the 
word, is G. K. Chesterton, and there is 
a pleasant story of how he once came to 
see Mr Salt at the offices of the Humani¬ 
tarian League, where he kept expressing 
his fear that if he detained Mr Salt even 
a few minutes longer " some elephant 
might suffer I ” 

How the crank would have writhed 
under such teasing ! But the true 
lover of beast, bird, books, and botany 
could smile almost as broadly as the 
teaser. (But not quite as much !) 


SCOTLAND FIRST 

Speaking of the .Humane Killer the 
other day the C.N. said that England 
had led the way. But, as an Edinburgh 
reader points out, it is Scotland that 
leads. Here in England we are still 
working to get the Humane Slaughter 
Bill passed. In Scotland it is law. 


Millions for Advertising 

It has been calculated that 180 million 
pounds a year are spent by advertisers 
in this country. 

B.B.C. Concerts 

A B.B.C. Orchestra of 114 players will 
give concerts every Wednesday in the 
Queen’s Ilall from next October. 

New York’s Millions 

. The census of New York, just com¬ 
pleted, shows a population of just under 
seven millions. 

Windsor Nearer London 

Electric trains have now brought 
Windsor 46 minutes from London as 
against 67 by steam trains. 

Esher Place 

We find it is not the Shaftesbury 
Society that has bought Esher Place, 
but the Shaftesbury Homes, owners of 
1 the Training Ship yjrellmsa. 


Under the 
Greenwood Tree 

By an Aberdeenshire Correspondent 

This note comes to us from a C.N. reader in 
Aberdeenshire, where a Shakespeare play 
has been seen as Shakespeare would have 
wished to see it. 

Report has it that Aberdeenshire is 
the home of crusty scholarship, and that 
under its grey skies no love of the arts 
can live. 

But travellers know that Aberdeen¬ 
shire has little part’in a land of brown 
heath and shaggy wood. Its summer 
landscapes arc as friendly as Surrey's or 
Kent’s. It lip,s many Charlccotc Manors. 
In fact, the difference between an 
Aberdeenshire and a Stratford scene is 
apparent only to a farmer’s eye. Scot¬ 
tish farmers, said a Prime Minister once, 
are the best in the world. 

And so there was nothing surprising 
when the pupils of an Aberdeenshire 
village school played A Midsummer 
Night's Dream in its entirety. The roof 
of the auditorium was the sky, the stage 
was the mossy turf under an over¬ 
spreading beech, the tiring house was a 
glade in the wood. It was just such a 
scene as Shakespeare must have had in 
mind when he drafted the rehearsal of 
the rude mechanicals. 

In Their Native Haunts 

A Midsummer Night’s Dream lends 
itself, best of all Shakespeare’s plays, to 
outdoor presentation. When Pease- 
blossom, Cobweb,. Moth, and Mustard 
Seed emerged from a green thicket, 
tripping a measure to Mendelssohn’s 
music wafted on the breeze from an 
unseen instrument, we saw them as 
fairy elves in their native haunts, not as 
dramatis personae under a spotlight. 
And when a kitten rubbed itself against 
Bottom’s leg, tickling him and making 
him smile when he most wanted to 
appear in serious vein, we did not think 
of a capable professional actor, but of a 
villiage weaver. 

MARIE CURIE’S NEW 
HONOUR 

Over in France there lives a wonderful 
little lady whom all the world delights 
to honour. She has won the Davy 
Medal of the Royal Society and the 
Nobel Prize among other things, and 
now comes a new honour. 

A London hospital has been named 
after her . 

It is quite a small place at present, 
with only 30 beds, but it will grow. 
There are two very good reasons for 
calling it the Marie Curie Hospital. 
First, it is a centre for radium treatment, 
and . Madame Curie has won fame for her 
radium researches; ; second, it is a 
hospital for women, entirely staffed 
by women. 

Five years ago a group of medical 
women began the work which has led 
to tlic opening of the hospital. They 
travelled to continental clinics to study 
radium treatment, and in just over four 
years they have found that C7 per cent 
of tlie cases make complete recovery , 

The Opening 

So here these women are, in a pleasant 
little hospital in Fitzjohn’s Avenue, 
offering to sick Englishwomen the 
knowledge they have garnered from the 
seed sown by Marie Curie. 

They hoped Madame Curie would 
come to the opening, but she is not 
strong enough, unhappily, and the 
ambassadors of France and Poland took 
her place. Marie Curie: was bom in 
Warsaw in 1867 and married Pierre 
Curie, the French physicist. Together 
they carried out the radium work which 
has been so great a blessing to mankind. 

A quarter of a century ago a street 
accident put an end to this famous 
partnership, and Madame Curie was left 
alone to carry on the task they had 
undertaken together, to live in a street 
called after her husband, and to describe 
herself as Directcur du Laboratoire 
Curie a 1 ’Institut du Radium dc 
1 ’Universite de Paris. 


THE QUEST’S NEW 
QUEST 

A YEAR IN THE ARCTIC 

Little Ship in the Wake of 
the Elizabethans 

AGE-OLD DREAMERS 

Shacklcton’s old ship the .Quest, in 
which he made his last voyage to the 
South, is forging her way slowly North. 

She is on a mission which romantically 
links up the most modern schemes 
of science with the splendid dreams 
our forefathers dreamed when Spenser 
and Shakespeare, Drake, Raleigh, and 
Frobisher were of the company who 
made that little Elizabethan England 
for ever illustrious. 

The Quest is sailing to the Faroe 
Islands, to Iceland and Greenland, 
carrying old prime movers and new. 
She is taking fifty Arctic dogs for the 
hauling of sledges such as the pioneers 
used. She is taking two motor-boats 
for. the rapid passage of seas which 
buffeted and baffled many a generation 
of seamen in the sailing days. She has, 
moreover, aeroplanes for sailing the air 
in what is as much pioneer work as were 
the offorts of the first men who urged 
their wooden ships up into tlic Arctic. 

Short Cut to the East 

The Quest is going to spend a year in 
the Arctic in the hope of finding an air¬ 
way to Canada. Some attempts in the 
same direction have already been made, 
and flying men have said that the pro¬ 
ject is not feasible. The new British 
expedition is to test the possibilities. 

If success attends the venture there 
will bo a half realisation of the visions 
of tlic Elizabethans and many who 
came after. 

Frobisher and the other heroes of 
early Arctic work believed that they 
could sail first to the North and then 
to the West and find a short cut to the 
East. Tlic mere thought of reaching 
Canada, by whatever name they knew 
land in that latitude, did not content 
them. They wanted the other side of 
the world, far, fabled Cathay, with its 
roofs of gold, its pearls and diamonds, 
its rare birds and beasts and spices still 
more precious. 

Unknown Terrors 

In their hasty valour they would not 
have it that the longest way round may 
be the shortest way home. They held 
that tlic higher the latitude tlic narrower 
the circle, and they were prepared to face 
the unknown terrors of the Arctic, with 
its city-likc icebergs, its swelling seas 
of ice-flocs, and all the gruesome legends 
which peopled it with demons dire. 
The end justified the way, and they were 
prepared to face any peril in their tiny, 
crazy ships in order to win their goal 
and its attendant rewards. 

Human endeavour is invincible, and 
we shall in time find an airway from 
somewhere where llie Quest is going as 
a route from tlie Old World to tlic New ; 
but that is only half the hope and aim 
of Frobisher. With success we shall 
still be a continent away from tlic haven 
of his dreams' /but, had the distance 
been twice as far and the dangers twice 
as great, lie would have gone if a way 
had been open. ITc and his like thought 
in continents and empires. 


TWO MEN OF WEST IIAM 

In 44 years only five people have 
been made freemen of West Ham. The 
first was Lord Lister, who devoted liis 
life to the prevention of disease; and tlie 
last is a man who has devoted his life 
to the prevention of another disease, the 
disease of war. 

Mayor of West Ham, giving the Prime 
Minister the freedom of West Ham 
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Picture-news and Time Map showing Events all over the World 



JAMAICA'S SUGAR 
As a result of exceptionally fine 
weather Jamaica has had the 
best sugar crop it has had for 
several years. It is estimated 
at about 65,000 tons. 


IMPROVING A HARBOUR 
A great rock which prevented 
big steamers entering the 
Buffalo River at East London 
has been broken up by means 
of a solid steel battering-ram. 


OIL FROM COALFIELDS 
A big scheme, which would cost 
millions of pounds, is being 
proposed in Australia for the 
extraction of oil and various 
by-products from coaL 


THE TESTS 
Bradman’s Great Score 

The third cricket Test Match between 
England and Australia began with 
a keener excitement and jeclings far 
more mixed than on the occasion of 
either of the previous matches. 

Confidence in the home team had in 
the first match a serenity that in the 
second match began to look almost 
absurd. Quickly it became clear that 
in every department of the game our 
very gallant visitors had been under¬ 
valued. Nobody was bold enough to 
prophesy victory. England hadj shown 
that, on a perfect wicket, her chosen 
bowling, in the absence of Larwood, 
could not get the Australians out. 

The North consoled itself by saying 
it was only a South of England team 
that had failed. The balance was 
brought to evenness in the choice of the 
third team, and North and South had 
six each in the chosen Twelve. The 
local disparity in the second Test had, 
however, been lai'gely accidental, for 
Sutcliffe, Larwood, and Geary had all 
been unable to play through injuries or 
indisposition. They brought to the 
third Test some renewal of confidence; 
but still, in his heart of heart, every 
homelandcr knew that early presump¬ 
tion had been chastened and there was 
no room for boasting. 

The first two days’ play at Leeds 
showed that not only was Australia capa¬ 
ble of giving England a very hard match 
but that for the time being the initiative 
had passed to the Australian batsmen. 

The story of the match might almost 
be compressed into saying that Bradman 
played England. His score of 334 was 
the highest ever made in a Test Match. 
At the close of the Australian innings, 
which followed soon after , his own had 
ended, England was left with nothing 
to play for but a draw, and little to hope 
for except that the rain which came on 
Monday would help rather than hinder- 
them in this endeavour. 


LOSING A RACE TO SAVE 
A LIFE 

Honour to Everybody 

In Belfast Lough the yacht Carina 
was sailing a tight match against Curlew 
when a homing pigeon spoiled its chances. 

On the last leg home, when Carina 
was struggling hard . to keep a short 
lead, the yachtsmen sailing her saw the 
pigeon coming straight at them. It 
tried to perch on the mast, missed it, 
struck the mainsail, and bounced strug¬ 
gling into the water. 

If the yachtsmen left the pigeon it 
would be drowned. If -they tried to 
save the poor bird they would lose the 
race. They lost it. They saved the 
pigeon by putting about and picking 
it up. 

When the Curlew’s ownei*s heard what 
it was that had won and lost the race 
they begged the Race Committee to 
annul the result and allow the race to be 
sailed again. 

Honour to them all, and long life to 
the pigeon ! 

TROUBLE BLOWING FROM 
THE SEA 

On an electric power line in South 
Wales there were the other day some 
strange unwelcome breakdowns in the 
even flow of the 33,000-volt current 
over the pylons and their. insulators. 
They came from the sea. 

When the engineers, seeking for the 
cause of the puzzling surges of the 
current; examined the porcelain insu¬ 
lators over which the cable was carried 
they found that some of them were 
coated with a thin deposit of salt. It 
had blown in from the Atlantic. 

The salt coating destroyed the effec¬ 
tiveness of the insulation and the cur¬ 
rent leaked away, . 


IRISH LAD WHO BECAME 
PRIME MINISTER 
Grit and Honesty 

Sir Joseph Ward, who had done so 
much as Premier of New Zealand for the 
welfare of the Dominion and had done 
no less to strengthen the bonds which 
unite the Dominion to the Mother 
Country, was a splendid example of the 
energy and industry which have pushed 
the British Empire to the four corners of 
the world. 

He was a very young emigrant, for 
his Irish parents took him to New Zea¬ 
land when he was a child of three. But 
he soon showed every quality of the 
emigrant'who is bound to make his way. 

He was a telegraph boy before he was 
in his teens and kept a store before he 
was out of them, and then he turned his 
attention to managing newspapers. He 
made a success of most things to which 
he turned his hand and mind, and a 
grain business made him a rich man. 

. lie was mayor of liis town at 25, 
member of Parliament at 30, and Prime 
Minister of New Zealand at 50. But 
though in England he is best remembered 
as a statesman, in New Zealand they 
remember even better what an upright 
man of business he was. 

A business of which he was a director 
collapsed. He was not legally respon¬ 
sible, but he shouldered the entire loss 
and gave up his political life for a time 
so that he could make the money to pay 
every creditor in full. 


SALVATION ARMY MUSIC 

It is pleasing to know that the Salva¬ 
tion Army is making sound advances 
in the musical world and is' reaching a 
stage when it can make an appeal that is 
more than local. The Clapton Congress 
Hall Band, for instance, is making a 
week's musical tour in Holland in August, 
and the engagements include a grand 
concert for broadcasting. 

There is no reason why they should not 
come to rival the popular bands of the 
musical North. 


TOO MANY YEARS 
What Zaro Agha Says He Is 

AND WHAT BENING ARNOLD 
REALLY IS 

Zaro Agha, the old Turk with 15O 
years to his credit, is, we fear, too good 
to be true. 

Even the United States, where he lias 
gone.on a tour to be inspected, will be 
shy of claiming him as the oldest 
immigrant in the world. Birth certi¬ 
ficates are a rather modern innovation 
in Turkey, and in the 18th century, to 
which Zaro Agha claims to belong, they 
did not exist. Like Zaro, we have to 
depend on his memory for the facts. 

At the age of 100 the memories of 
most centenarians are shaky ; at the 
age of 150 they cannot be trusted. 

Many years ago a learned scientific 
man undertook to examine the ages of 
many who called themselves centena¬ 
rians, and showed that the larger number 
of them had over-estimated their years 
or had allowed others to do so. Genuine 
centenarians are commoner now than 
they used to be, possibly because they, 
too, enjoy the longer -expectation of 
life which healthier surroundings have 
brought to civilised peoples. 

There is, for example, a genuine 
centenarian at Bournemouth, Mr Boning 
Arnold, who has reached the great age 
of 106 years ; and there was old Mrs 
Tilden, whom the King visited in Norfolk 
on her 100th birthday. Mr Arnold was 
thus born when Waterloo was still as 
fresh in men's minds , as the Great War 
is now. That is wonderful enough. 

But Zaro Agha's 156 years are rather 
too many. If he has really lived them, 
theA,. as Americans would certainly 
recall, ho was born two years before 
the American Declaration of Indepen¬ 
dence in 1776. He could hardly be 
expected to remember that. But he 
would have been a young man during 
the French Revolution. 
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Crazy 

LJere arc three items of news 
1 1 which may well make any¬ 
body pause and think. 

Captain Woolf Barnato, the racing motor¬ 
ist, announces that lie has finished racing. 

In the interests of public safety the 
speed of the Bentley car is not to be raised. 

The Treasury has promised 8000 acres of 
the nation’s land for a racing track 15 miles 
long and 200 yards wide between Boston 
and Skegness. 

As to the new track, which is, 
to be absolutely straight, the land 
is on the foreshore below high- 
water mark #< It is intended to 
construct this speed-track close 
to the sea largely on land re¬ 
claimed from the Wash. A 
waterway for speed-boats will 
also be made and accommoda¬ 
tion for 200,000 spectators. . 

. Here, then, we get the view of 
an enthusiastic expert and the 
view of a successful business 
firm, tempered by a regard for 
public safety; and both these 
views are that speed in motoring 
has now reached its extreme 
limit and ought not to go farther. 
There is also the view of stunters 
for profit, whose aim is to thrill 
millions by useless sensations, 
whatever else may come of it. 

Which side should the Govern¬ 
ment be on ? Is it not incredible 
that the British Treasury, acting 
on behalf of the nation, promises 
to assist this slaughterous craze ? 
True, it is said that it will 
employ many men and will circu¬ 
late a million pounds, but is such 
a form of employment different 
from that provided, according to 
local tradition, by a crazy noble¬ 
man who set men to wheel stones 
from one part of his estate to 
another and then wheel them 
back again ? Cannot human in¬ 
genuity devise some way of 
spending that million pounds 
which will both circulate it and 
leave its value in permanent 
blessings to mankind ? 

If the making of a great, 
broad, straight speedway on a 
remote and featureless part of 
the Lincolnshire coast would in¬ 
duce 10,000 hare-brained speed 
fanatics to betake themselves to 
the Wash and spend their lives 
perpetually racing each other up 
and down it might be worth 
while for the public to pay to be 
rid of them. 

But there is no such luck ahead 
for us all. This speedway de¬ 
mand is only a call on the nation 
to provide "a senseless pleasure 
for a few who would use their 
speedway practice as preparation 
for more speed on the highway, 
where they would persecute the 
ordinary citizen, be he motorist 
or pedestrian. The common- 
sense of the nation is thoroughly 
convinced that car speed has 
reached or passed the bounds of 
safety, and we are sure it will 
resent any help given by the 
Government to press it on beyond 
the bounds of sanity. 



The Editor’s Table 

John Carpenter House, London 

above the hidden waters of the ancient River 
Fleet, the cradle of the Journalism of the world 



Mr Taximan’s Good Deed 

Jt is very pleasant to come across 
one more true story about a kind 
and chivalrous taximau. 

Three girls were selling flags in the 
City of London. It was very hot, the 
pavements seemed to burn, and their 
boxes were heavy. When it was time 
to return to the centre to hand in their 
boxes they felt too tired to walk, and 
hailed a taxi. They had made a good 
sum for the hospitals and felt happy 
though weary. At their destination 
one of the girls offered the driver his 
fare and a tip, but he shook his head. 

“ You have been working all day for 
a good cause,” he said, “ and I refuse 
to take anything.” 

lie drove off into the traffic like an 
oil-stained knight errant, leaving three 
more happy people believing in the 
goodness of human nature. 

© 

Nothing 

The other day somebody was saying 
it was a pity people had .lost the 
habit of keeping diaries. 

“ If liiy aunt had kept one in girl¬ 
hood,” said lie, V we might have had 
some very interesting things about 
Gladstone. She was at school with 
Gladstone's cousin, and when I ex¬ 
claimed about it she said : 

“ Gladstone ? He was nothing; but 
his cousin thought lie was. I think 
she must have been a little in love 
with him, for she was always talking 
about him. It was William this and 
William that till I was sick of hearing 
about William.” 

Queer! All the world has been 
wrong about Gladstone all these years: 
lie was nothing ! 

.© 

The Song of the Girl Guide 

If this bit of England be 
Worthier because of me, 

^Stronger for the strength I bring, 
"Sweeter, for. the. songs I sing, 

Purer for the path 1 tread, 

Lighter for the light I shed, 

Richer for the gifts I give, 

Happier because I live, 

Nobler for the death I die, 

Not in vain then have been I, 

© 

The Boy and His Donkey 

We like the little Chinese boy of whom 
we read in a Baptist missionary^ notes oil 
China. We take the story from the 
Missionary Herald. 

J remember one day when I 
borrowed a neighbour's donkey 
and set off, with his fourtcen-ycar-old 
lad in attendance, for another village. 

The Chinese talk naturally to 
everyone. There was a short but steep 
bank to mount, and as I put the 
donkey to it I foolishly gave him a 
blow to help him up. The boy, who 
could not read or write one word, did 
not approve of this. “ You shouldn't 
hit him when he is going upljill,” lie 
said seriously. " It is hard enough 
for him to get up without that.” 


A Parable 

Here is Sir Arthur Conan Doyle’s homely 
parable for those who seek to explain the 
world and forget God. 

The cheese-mites asked how the cheese 
got there, 

And warmly debated the matter; 

The Orthodox said that it came from 
the air, - 

And the Heretics said from the platter. 
They argued it long and they argued 
it strong, 

And I hear they are arguing now; 
But of all the choice spirits who lived 
in the cheese 

Not one of them thought of a cow. 

© 

Tip-Cat 

^ fresh-air enthusiast asks : What do 
we want with so many new 
houses ? Furniture, for one thing. 

EJ 

'JTie true waiter must, we arc told, 
have a variety of gifts. ITc pre¬ 
fers to have them all in cash. 

B 

goME London streets arc so badly kept, 
says a correspondent, wc might be 
living in tlic Middle 
Ages. Instead of 
the muddle ages. 

B 

Work I s the law 
of life. Many 
people like to lay 
it down. 

0 

A cricket talkie 
lias just been 
made. It is sure to 
have a good run. 

0 

A social reformer 
thinks every¬ 
body should mind 
his neighbour’s 
business. Certainly, if his neighbour 
doesn’t mind. 

0 

\yoMEN, says a man, have not advanced 
much since the Stone Age. The 
modern girl is often described as a brick. 
□ 

A foreigner was struck by the num¬ 
ber of clocks in London. Found it 
easy to pass the time. 

0 

It doesn’t cost much to be beautiful, 
wc arc told. Some people make 
themselves pretty cheap, 

B 

At a certain London kincma dogs may 
be parked on the roof. The talkies 
are beneath them. 

0 

swarm of bees flew down somebody’s 
chimney. Decided to take pot luck. 
© 

The Broadcaster • 

C.iV. Calling the World 
Charting work in a mine at 13 
Albert Dyson has won his B.Sc. 
at Leeds. 

^ lady calling at the Royal North¬ 
ern Hospital, Holloway, left a 
bunch of flowers and £1000. 

The iron and steel trades in France 
and Belgium arc wanting workers, 

JUST AN IDEA 
Only by making your enemy pros¬ 
perous can you make him pay your 
warJUL 


Peter Puck 
Wants To Know 



How many shop¬ 
pers were sold 
in the sales 


The Singers Are Busy 

Ely Our Country Girl 

Tin- chaffinch in the pear tree; 

The goldfinch in the thistle, 
The bullfinch in the rowan, 

Oh, hear the fellows whistle 1 

tt's hey clown derry ! 

April days are merry ; 

And when they end 
Dear God will send 
A store of seed and berry : 

So sing down derry. 

Jn springtime birds are building, 
In summer flowers are blowing, 
In autumn apples redden, 

In winter fires are glowing. 

go sing all together, 

Hearts as light as feather, 
When joys are done 
New joy's begun 
And good is all God's weather : 
So sing, sing together. 

© 

Waking Up 

This letter from the South Coast tells us 
ho\v a little C.N. lady woke up at the 
seaside the other day. 

’“There was a high wind that kept me 
awake for several hours. I did 
not fall asleep till eleven o'clock. 

In the morning I awoke ; I looked 
at my clock and it. was half-past four. 
The Sun was about to rise, and all the 
little birds were making such a happy 
commotion. The wind had driven the 
gulls into the garden, and their wailing 
voices rose at first above the other bird 
voices. Then the sea called them, and 
they flew away to breakfast. 

I heard then the blackbirds and 
thrushes singing as if they would 
choke themselves with sound. Gradu¬ 
ally they quietened and flew away as 
if to be the early birds that catch 
the worms; and among the voices of 
smaller birds I recognised the robin, 
the tit, the chaffinch, and the harsh 
cry of the jay. 

Then, in a sudden peace, I heard the 
joyful carolling of a lark, though wliat, 
a lark was doing near the sea I cannot 
say. Yet I am sure .it was a lark. 
Then I heard a faint cuckoo, and the 
cuckoo approached so near that he 
must surely have rested himself on 
one of our big trees. Then a nut¬ 
hatch began her search for grubs; and 
then, overcome by weariness, I 
dropped asleep again. 

But what a half-hour I had! I 
enjoyed every minute of it, lying in 
bed listening to the cheery birds; it 
made me as happy as a bird myself. 

© 

A Happy Day 

A heart full of thankfulness, 

A thimbleful of care ; 

A soul of simple hopefulness, 

An early morning prayer. 

A smile to greet the morning with > 
A kind word as the key 
To open the door and greet the day, 
Whate’er it brings to thee. . 

A patient trust in Providence, 

To sweeten all the way, : 

All these, combined with thought- 
. fulness, 

Will make a happy day. 
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HILL OF MEMORIES 


the Sailor’s Magna Carta 


A STORY OF PALESTINE 

One of the Great Works of a 
Famous Excavator 

EGYPTIAN AND SHEPHERD 
KINGS 

In a room at University College, 
Gower Street, Sir Flinders and Lady 
Petrie have been presiding over tables 
and glass cases of flints and pottery, 
scarabs and necklaces, and bronze 
weapons which tell the story of.5000 
years or more in Palestine. 

They tell also the talc of the last one 
of the fifty years of work which Sir 
Flinders Petrie has done in delving 
into the past of Pharaohs and Shepherd 
Kings and the Stone Age men who were 
in Egypt and Palestine before the 
Dynasties were set up. 

The year’s work was done at the 
fortress hill of Beth Pelet, some twenty 
miles south of that city of Gaza whose 
gates Samson bore away, and in the. 
environs of which Australian Light 
Ilorse and British infantry and Turkish 
soldiers fought the battles that were 
part of the Armageddon of our time. 

The Passing of Empires 

This hill of Beth Pelct marks the 
passing of empires. In the valley 
through which the shallow river winds 
toward the sea were found the hand- 
axes, the hammers, and the flaked 
scrapers of flint with which the men of 
the Oldest Stone Age hewed and dug. 

Not far away are the settlements 
of men of the New Stone Age, and laid 
out in rows on the tables at University 
College are the fashioned flints of what 
may almost be called successive dynas¬ 
ties of Neolithic flint workers. For a 
hundred years, perhaps nearly a thou¬ 
sand, the flint hoe remains of a rough 
uncertain shape. Then another dynasty, 
or another* period of workmanship, 
arrives, and the hoc becomes more 
carefully made and chipped into greater 
regularity. So the improvement goes 
slowly on through the centuries til! 
the lioe is a beautiful flint implement 
with parallel and .polished sides. 

The Shepherd Kings 

The sickle, the scraper, the hammer, 
all show this process of slow evolution 
till in the last stages, when pottery 
has become another handicraft of the 
Neolithic tribe, the flint tool is a work 
of art, chipped, flaked, and polished 
i;ito a wonder of precision. 

These flints tell the first part of the 
story, a talc whose chapters are thou¬ 
sands of years long. 

Then the tale begins to hurry as it 
leaves pre-history and approaches his¬ 
toric times. 

First come the relics of the Hyksos 
Chiefs, who became' so powerful that 
as the Shepherd Kings they shared the 
sovereignty of Palestine and part of 
Egypt with the Pharaohs. They were 
nomads, driving their flocks with them, 
and not unlike the Bcdawi or Bedouin 
of today. Abraham was himself the 
prince of a shepherd tribe, though 
not of the Hyksos. The Hyksos were 
more powerful than other nomad tribes, 
stronger, more rampant, and more 
widely distributed than their con¬ 
temporaries the Philistines, who came 
from the Greek islands and settled in 
some cities of Palestine. 

Words of Moses 

The Hyksos were the invaders from 
the north and cast. They settled like 
locusts in South Palestine and occupied 
two great provinces there, powerful 
and hated. We.learn from the words of 
Moses that evpry shepherd was an 
abomination to the Egyptians. . They 
were so powerful that they ruled jointly 
with them. 

On the hill of Beth Pelet an Egyptian 
regent built his fortress, strong, well 
fortified, and not without luxuries. 
The regent's bedroom had its adjoining 
bathroom, his halls were built with. 


S amuel Pei msoli., who fought the 
; battle of the Load Line for British 
ships, would be a proud man if he had 
lived till today. All the world has at 
last adopted the Plimsoll mark. 

One may see it on any vessel that 
comes in and out of the Port of London, 
a circle crossed by a bar) to show the 
depth below which the loaded hull 
must not sink when the ship goes out 
to seal 

Samuel Plimsoll sank the coffin ship 
with liis mark while lie lived, and was 
vilified in Parliament and elsewhci*e by 
dishonest shipowners for doing it. They 


Continued from the previous column 

columns of cedar, lus cellars were filled 
with Syrian wine. A fire burned this 
fortress palace, and the roof crashed 
through to the cellars. Only the tops 
of his wine jars were left—for Flinders 
Petrie to find ! 

About the hill the Hyksos- warriors 
had long before dug a deep trench to 
protect theit fortress on its vulnerable 
side. It was sanded up in later Egyptian 
times when the Hyksos people had gone, 
and remained hidden for more than 
thirty centuries till Petrie dug it out. 

When Lord Allenby. led his armies 
through Palestine lie dug liis trenches 
on the top of the old stronghold, all 
unwitting of what hiy below. When. 


said British ships on which the 1 mark 
was set would have to sustain unfair 
competition from foreign ships that had 
not to submit to such restrictions. 

British ships did not suffer. British 
sailors gained, and the sailoFs life all 
the world over became of more account. 
Many foreign nations, nevertheless, held 
aloof, and it has taken more than half a 
century to bring ail of them round to a 
right view of honesty and humanity. 

But at last the Load Line has been 
agreed upon by 27 nations, and after 
1931 every sailor who sails the seas will 
sleep more safely in his berth. 


Vespasian the Roman came to Beth 
Pelet, to use it as a strong point, he 
built a wall 300 yards long, the longest 
in Palestine, at the foot of the hill to 
protect .the 'foundations of the fort 
from being undermined. 

Men of the Stone Age, men of the 
Age of Bronze, Shepherd King and 
Philistine, Israelite and Egyptian, 
Roman and Arab, Turk and Briton, 
have flowed and ebbed past the strong 
hill of Beth Pelet, and have left the 
story of their coming and going in flint 
and pottery, brick and stone, wall .and 
trench, for wise men to read, Now, after 
thousands of years of conflict, it 1ms 
fallen back to the peace of the slow-, 
moving Ages of Stone. 


WILL LANCASHIRE 
RECOVER? 

LEARNING A VERY HARD 
LESSON 

The Trouble at the Root of 
the Cotton Industry 

AND THE WAY OUT 

The Lancashire cotton trade is slowly 
learning its hard lesson from adversity. 

. What is wrong with it has been 
explained more than once in the C.N., 
and some of the leaders have been trying 
hard to put things right. Their hands 
will be strengthened by the report just 
issued by the Committee of Inquiry set 
up by the Prime Minister last year. 

The chairman of the committee is 
the Home Secretary, Mr Clyncs, who 
is also Manchester’s senior member of 
Parliament, and he and his colleagues 
do not mince matters. It was, they 
say, by her readiness to adopt new 
ideas and practices that Lancashire 
gained her trade a hundred years ago 
and beat her rivals of India, who clung 
to old ideas. Now times have changed, 
and once more the trade passes to tlib 
manufacturer, the worker, and the 
merchant who give the. world what it 
wants at the price it can afford to pay. 

Go-As-You-Please 

“ The British cotton industry (they 
say) has failed to adapt its organisation 
and methods to changed conditions, 
and so. has failed, and is failing/to 
secure that cheapness of production and 
efficiency in marketing which alone sell 
staple goods in the East today.” 

The great thing lacking is cooperation. 
Many small concerns follow the rule of 
go-as-you-please. The industry needs 
to be reorganised from top to bottom. 
Not only should there be large amalga¬ 
mations of spinning concerns, .weaving 
concerns,, and selling agencies, but these 
three sections of the trade should work 
more closely together; and, of course, 
old methods and old machinery should 
be scrapped in favour of new. 

Automatic Looms 

A striking instance of the lack of 
cooperation is the system of producing 
only to order. This is all very well in 
regard to fancy goods (in which Lanca¬ 
shire still holds her own), but it becomes 
absurd when it is a question of sending 
masses of standard goods to the East. 
PI ere, where cheapness is everything, 
big orders and long runs are essential, 
and 'reorganised arrangements for mar¬ 
keting should be able to secure both. 

Among the many improvements 
needed in spinning and weaving methods 
is the wide introduction of automatic 
looms. The difficulty here is that the 
first cost of these looms is so great 
that they cannot be worked economic¬ 
ally if they only run during an ordinary 
eight-hour day. They should work 
twice as long, which means they must 
be manned by two shifts of workers. 
That means that half the people must 
begin their eight hours at, say, six in 
the morning and the other half cannot 
finish theirs till toward midnight. 

The Two-Shift System 

The acceptance of this two-shift 
system would seem, therefore, to be one 
of the contributions required of the 
Lancashire cotton worker. We can' all 
understand his unwillingness to make 
i t. The automatic looms do not actually 
give a greater output per loom than the 
ordinary power loom as used in Lanca¬ 
shire, but each weaver can mind a very 
much larger number of the new looms 
than of the old, which means that 
higher wages can be paid while the 
labour cost of the cloth is reduced. 

All this new organisation and equip¬ 
ment will cost money, but the banks 
have already started a fund for helping 
industries to undertake exactly this 
kind of reconstruction. 


an Aerial railway 



The railplane leaving a station 



The pasaengora in one of the cars 


This experimental suspended railway, known as the George Bennie railplane, has been 
erected at Mllngavie, near Glasgow. The ears are suspended from girders and driven by 
airscrews at 150 miles an hour. 
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REMARKABLE FIRE 

BURNING FOR A YEAR 

Furnaces Up in the Air 
and Down in the Earth 

END OF A LANCASHIRE MINE 

One of the most extraordinary fires 
has been burning at an. oil well at 
Moreni in Rumania for the past year, 
and still defies all attempts to stoj) it. 

It is not the oil in the earth that 
burns ; combustion there is impossible 
as air cannot enter. The fire is at the 
surface, and so intense is the force of 
the gas below (estimated at 200 times 
the pressure of the atmosphere, which 
would make it over a ton to the square 
inch) that the violence of the escaping 
vapour changed .to flame is superior to 
any force which it has yet been possible 
to bring against it. 

For many miles around people have 
had to flee from their homes, and serious 
injury and loss of life have attended 
the labour of those who have sought 
to master the fire. Even the sinking 
of shafts adjoining the outlet of the 
well, with a view to tapping pressure 
and so reducing the fire, has but pro¬ 
moted greater damage. The escaping 
gas has burst through the works and I 
made the adjoining shafts one open 
lake, all fire-swept. 

. Walling in a Fire 

Fire cannot penetrate the interior 
of an oil well, and in this it differs 
from the position in a coal mine. We 
take oil ,at the surface ; we have to go 
down the mine to get the coal and 
admit great volumes of air. When 
gas ignites in the mine a fire even more 
stubborn than this in Rumania is apt 
to follow^ 

Combustion seizes a vein of the coal, 
and fire eats its way in and in, what¬ 
ever the efforts to put it out. One 
mine in Lancashire had a veritable 
city of fire within it for over thirty 
years. It could not be extinguished, 
so engineers built it in. They built 
round the affected area huge walls of 
masonry. The fire 'ate its way on, 
out through the roof, over the top of 
the walls. More masonry was added, 
and the walls grew to yards in thickness. 

Engineers Beaten 

Again and again the masonry was split, 
and through the fissures the engineers 
could see the terrible fire within. The 
first duty of the owners of the colliery 
every time they met was to receive the 
report of the engineers on the tempera¬ 
ture and conditions of the walls. But 
the fire was never mastered by man. 

It was still burning at the cncl of a 
generation; when a river running 
through the colliery yard burst its 
banks during a winter storm, poured 
down the colliery shaft, reached and 
penetrated the walls, flooded the road¬ 
way to the roof, and extinguished the 
fire with such a burst of steam that 
machinery was flung up out of the 
shaft high into the air. „ 

^ That was the end of the Tawd Valley 
Colliery, which was so flooded and 
wrecked as to be afterwards unworkable. 
Bad as it is, an oil fire is riot so per¬ 
manently destructive as that. 


HEARING A WORM EAT 

It seems a funny thing to magnify the 
noise of a worm eating so that it can be 
listened to by wireless valves and a loud¬ 
speaker, but this has been done by the 
Bell Telephone Laboratories, It was 
done- to test grape fruit, 

A fly attacks the fruit, and the larvae 
tear off morsels of it inside the peel, 
rendering it unfit for use. The noise of 
the larvae eating the fruit is magnified 
by the testing apparatus, and bad fruit 
can be picked out very quickly by its use. 


News Pictures of the Week 



Aerial Drill—Airmen carry out their evolutions with the precision of soldiers on parade. 
Here 13 a picture of a flight in wedgo formation, with the leador upside down. 



Three Girls in a Boat—There are few ways of spending n hot summer afternoon more 
delightful than paddling a canoe on the upper reaches of the Thames, as these girls are doing. 



An Old Worker—Here is Mr William By¬ 
field, who, as the C.N. told last week, has 
been working for G4 years at a drill used in 
James Watts’s time at the Soho Foundry, 
Birmingham. See next column. 


A Difficult Task—In this picture the men aro 
preparing to hoista light-buoy on board ship 
for reconditioning. As will bo seen in the 
photograph the lamp is protected with a 
baskot cover during the operation. 



The Village of the Nations—C.N. readers will remember the village at F6t, in Hungary, 
for refugees. This is Switzerland’s cottage. Countess Apponyi hopes that children all 
over the world will subscribe for a Children's Cottage to be added to the village. 


WEIGHED IN THE 
BALANCE 

The World and All That 
Is Therein 

SOHO FOUNDRY’S 200 YEARS 
OF ACHIEVEMENT 

The old Soho Foundry in Birmingham, 
where James Watt of the steam-engine 
rind Murdock who lighted the, world 
with coal gas, did their work, has just 
kept its 200th birthday. 

Its greatest pride is in its weighing- 
machines. In Soho Foundry scales 
there is nothing in the world that cannot 
be measured. 

There aro weighing-machines which 
will tell the tonnage of a locomotive and 
others which will register the thousand th 
part of a grain. Put a piece of paper on 
a scale of one of the foundry’s chemical 
balances, then write on it a.single word, 
a single letter, and the scale will clip 1 

There arc scales which are calculating 
machines, capable of weighing and 
counting at the same time; and scales 
which will register with equal precision 
the weight of a truck of coal or a sack of 
grain or a spider’s thread. 

Weighing a Postcard 

Delicacy of balance is not limited to 
the scales which scientific men use in 
their laboratories. There is one machine 
which measures by the hundredweight 
but which is so delicate that a postcard 
thrown on the scale will sot the pointer 
of the measuring dial in motion. 

It has been said that Soho Foundry 
weighs the world. Truly it can -weigh 
anything on the Earth - that can be 
moved on to a scale. But the globe 
itself is too big for any scale. 

It has to be weighed in other ways. 
But that can be accomplished by the 
delicate precision which is the foundry’s 
ideal, and has in fact been done by 
Professor Boys with the aid of heavy 
metal balls winch hang on quartz fibres. 

The attraction of the metal balls to 
one another by the force of gravity is 
what the measurer calculates. Calcu¬ 
lating in this way he found the weight of 
the world as the result of some five 
years’ work of measurement. 

FRANCE INSURES HER 
PEOPLE 

But the State Does Not Pay 

France has been behind Britain and 
Germany in insuring her workers against 
the ills of life, but now that she has 
set about it her method differs from ours 
in interesting particulars. 

The insurance system which lias just 
come into force in France does, not 
exact a fixed sum each week from em¬ 
ployer and employed, .as with us, but a 
percentage of the worker’s wages. The 
worker’s own contribution comes to 
about four per cent of his wage, while 
the average cost to the British workman 
is under two per cent. But in some 
respects his benefits arc greater. His old 
age pension begins at sixty, and lie has 
a funeral allowance, while his wife 
receives payment for over a year to 
help with each child. 

Other benefits concern sickness and 
disablement : from work. There is no 
unemployment benefit: the fear of 
unemployment is not in France the 
nightmare it is with us. 

But the most important difference is 
that in France the whole cost of the 
scheme is paid by employer and em¬ 
ployed, without a contribution from the 
I State, except in the case of agricultural 
labourers, whose wages arc so small 
that they cannot pay the same as the 
others. Here the State pays the differ¬ 
ence, but this is all the State does pay. 
The scheme is expected to cost the coun¬ 
try only six million pounds a year. 
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FADING COLOURS 
OF SIR JOSHUA 

Masterpieces Perishing 

AN IMMORTAL WHO FORGOT 
POSTERITY 

It is an old regret that Sir Joshua 
Reynolds’s colours arc fading, and the 
point lias been raised again. 

Italian masterpieces, some of them 
centuries old when Reynolds was born, 
came to us this year as fresh and brilliant 
as ,when they were painted, while Rey¬ 
nolds’s work is often in a deplorable 
condition. 

Ways have been found of restoring 
some of Sir Joshua’s pictures, but the 
curious question is how he, such a per¬ 
fect master of his art in most respects, 
could have used such poor materials. 

It was not left to our own age to dis¬ 
cover his faults and the practical break¬ 
up of his paintings. Even in his own 
day it was realised that his colours faded. 
James Nortlicote, a pupil of Reynolds, 
wrote of his master glazing too much 
and employing bad methods. He 
realised the beauty of the work but 
knew that the materials used, while 
producing brilliant effects at the time, 
doomed the picture to early ruin. 

Indiscretion, Not Dishonesty 

Nortlicote seriously discussed the 
question whether his master was quite 
honest in painting with such materials 
and by such methods. Posterity lias 
not questioned Sir Joshua's honesty, 
but only marvelled.and mourned over 
his indiscretion. 

In all the literature on art in England 
there remains to us little better today 
than Sir Joshua’s Discourses. No one 
lias ever better expressed the theory of 
art, yet his work contradicts all he 
wrote. It was in every respect beautiful 
for the time being, but without lasting 
quality. He seemed to have worked as 
Shakespeare worked, living only for the 
day, caidng nothing for the morrow, too 
modest or indifferent to wonder what 
posterity would think. The result is 
chaos in his canvases. ' 

Yet he did sometimes think of the 
future, for on completing his portrait of 
Mrs Siddons he signed his name at the 
bottom of her skirt, saying: ” I will go 
down to posterity on the hem of your 
garment.” Today the wonderful por¬ 
trait is vanishing. 

CATCHING THE WEEVIL 
News About the Band Round 
a Tree 

The weevil is that cute and thoughtful 
insect which, armed with a little drill 
in front of its nose, pierces buds and fruit 
and inserts its eggs, thus providing for 
the nutrition of its young. The apple- 
blossom weevil is a deadly enemy of the 
orchard. We mention it now as an 
illustration of the extraordinary value 
of agricultural research. 

It has long been known that the 
weevils could be trapped on the trunks 
of the apple trees by placing a band of 
sacking round them. The weevils crawl 
into the bands to make themselves com¬ 
fortable until spring. The fruit farmer 
removes the bands in November or Decem¬ 
ber and destroys the sleeping insects. 

Recent experiments have shown, how¬ 
ever, that carpet felt is more effective 
than sacking, and that a band of corru¬ 
gated cardboard is much more effective 
than either carpet felt or sacking. Where¬ 
as a band of sacking caught only 40 
weevils, a. band of corrugated card¬ 
board caught nearly 400. As it costs 
only 1 os for material and labour to 
put the corrugated cardboard bands on 
200 trees, the method is very cheap. 


England’s Leading Cricketers 





AT. Tate, Sussex M. Leylantf, Yorks 1 H. Larwood, Notla 




G. Geary, Leicester J. Hobbs, Surrey 


H. Sutcliffo, Yorks 


The great cricket struggle between England and Australia is still in progress. The fourth 
Test Match is starting this week-end at Manchester, and may decide the ownership of the 
Ashes. Here we show some of England’s leading Test cricketers. See Page 5. 


SHOULD WE GROW 
OUR OWN ORANGES ? 


AN ABSURD IDEA 

Why All Countries Must Be 
Dependent On Others 

WORLD FRUITS FOR ENGLAND 


It is more than time that we gave up 
the absurd idea that one country can 
make everything and grow everything ; 
we are all dependent on other lands and 
other climates. 

The rather foolish complaint has now 
been made that, whereas in Stuart days 
we used to consume in this country 
English-grown oranges, wc now import 
all the 'millions which go to satisfy our 
daily needs. When we grew oranges for 
ourselves our population was small, and 
the demand could be met from com¬ 
paratively few nurseries. 


Empire Orange Calendar 

Today practically everybody cats 
oranges, and it would be impossible for 
home growers to’ meet the public 
demand. The oranges that come to our 
tables have been grown in the open 
air and ripened by natural sunlight; 
we should have to grow the trees under 
glass, to keep boilers stoked with coke 
or coal, and maintain a sub-tropical heat. 
It could not be profitably done. 

We have an Empire orange calendar 
in which there are no gaps. When 
one area ceases to supply another begins, 
so that oranges are available for every 
day in the year. 

Jaffa oranges come to us for the first 
five months of the year, ceasing in May. 
In June supplies begin to arrive from the 
Union of South Africa and Rhodesia. 
Shipments come regularly to port from 
these areas for tlic next six months, but, 
beginning with July, Australia reinforces 
oiir market and sends us shipload after 
shipload of her golden fruit until the 
end of November. 

October secs the coming of the West 
Indies crop, which competes with ship¬ 
ments from Africa and Australia for two 
months each year. Then, with the 
advent of December, Jaffa takes up the 
story afresh. 


From Three Continents 

Instead of relying for our oranges 
upon a few liome nurseries, whose output 
would be totally inadequate in number 
and ruinous in cost, we have three 
continents to draw upon. 

It would be useless to attempt to 
compete against such sources of supply 
as these. We can grow oranges here, 
wo can grow lemons too, as well as 
bananas and pineapples, but it is all 
done under glass; and the price wc might 
expect . to . have to pay, were they 
marketed, may be imagined from the 
fact that before the war, when every re¬ 
quisite was cheaper than now, the cost of 
producing pineapples was a guinea each. 

Wc can challenge the world with our 
outdoor apples, pears, plums, and 
vegetables; we have no rivals for 
grapes and tomatoes grown in our 
greenhouses, but oranges and lemons for 
commercial markets grow on big trees, 
and to produce them on a large scale 
here we should want conservatories as 
big as the Crystal Palace. 

There are things we can do well, 
but some other lands, more favoured .by 
climate, can do them better. Wc have 
a mercantile marine to carry the produce 
of the world to our doors and to carry 
out ours in exchange, and we can afford 
to leave the growing of oranges to the 
lands which can grow them easily. 


Last Month’s Weather 


LONDON 

Sunshine 227 hours 
Rainfall . r2l ins. 
Dry Days . . 26 

Wet Days ... 4 
Hottest Day 30th 
Coolest Day . 3rd 


RAINFALL 
Aberdeen . 2*59 ins 
Dublin , .1*73 ins 

Liverpool . 1*69 ins 
Croydon . 0*63 ins 
Falmouth . 0*63 in; 
Ross-on-Wye 0’55 ins 
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Ten Thousand 

• CEDARS 


A LIFE OF THE WEEK 
Germany’s Man of Iron 


MR JONES 
Famous and Unknown 


Too Many Shops 

How Many Customers ? 


A Very Good Idea 

A number of authors in France have 
resolved to do something more con¬ 
structive and of greater practical value 
to the world than the writing of books. 

Recognising that the continued de¬ 
struction of trees is partly responsible 
for such national catastrophes, as the 
recent floods they have decided to set an 
example to their countrymen by plant¬ 
ing a forest. 

They have procured as a gift ten 
thousand cedar saplings, and have had 
a suitable piece of land placed at their 
disposal by the Ministry of Agriculture. 
It is hoped that in thirty or forty years 
there'will be a fine cedar forest some 
square miles in extent where today there 
is only a bare hillside. 

The wood is destined to commemorate 
the soldiers who fell in the Great War. 

As so many trees'are cut down to make 
paper for books it is perhaps fitting 
that makers of : books should plant 
trees to restore the balance. 


PROHIBITION 

Dy the Salvation Army 

The" Salvation Army in America has 
issued a statement of its views on the 
subject of Prohibition. 

The conclusion of the Salvation Army 
has been, in one sentence, that Prohibi¬ 
tion in the full sense of the word has 
been a major reason for the rapid advance 
of the United States to a foremost place 
among nations ; that liquor not pro¬ 
hibited is a major reason for the 
retardation of a similar progress among 
other peoples of the world ; and that if 
Prohibition be attacked, whether by 
foreign nations or by certain of our own 
citizens, the reason is, in the main, a 
selfishness on the part of the individual 
or of the financial interest involved. 

In one. sentence more, the world is 
moving toward the view that liquor -is 
a survival of the past; and, manifestly, 
Prohibition in the United States has 
come to stay and must bb accepted as 
the law of the land. 


WHAT THE ENGINEERS 
CAN DO 

A great power dam like that which 
the Canadian engineers have built up 
on the Gatineau River, Quebec, comes 
today rather quietly into the world. 
But it will do a tremendous work. 

When the Assuan Dam, which con¬ 
serves the waters of the Nile, was 
completed all the world heard of it; 
but the Gatineau Dam, though passed 
over with little more than a paragraph 
in English newspapers, holds up nearly 
twice as much water as its little elder 
brother in Egypt. 

It makes a reservoir of 145,000 million 
cubic feet of water for the use of tlie 
power system controlled by the Inter¬ 
national Paper and Power Company. 

It was built so that, whatever hap¬ 
pened or however dry the season, there 
Should always be water and power to 
spare. If no rain were to fall for a year 
the Gatineau Dam’s outfall would keep 
the Gatineau Power Station working at 
full capacity eight hours a day till the 
next year. See World Map 


BRIDGING THE GOLDEN GATE 

Bridging the Golden Gate, the famous 
strait through which San Francisco has 
access to the sea, is one of the latest 
tasks to be undertaken by the engineers. 

Eight years of study were needed 
before such a scheme could be made 
practicable, but once work has begun, 
this 8500-fect suspension bridge may be 
actually finished by 1936. 

Six million pounds will probably be 
its cost. The highest point will be 760 
feet above the water and in mid-cliannel 
it will have a clearance of 225 feet. The 
two towers will rest bn bedrock founda¬ 
tions 140 feet deep. 


On July 30, 1S98, died Prince Bismarck. 

Prince Bismarck was the most power¬ 
ful personality in Europe after Napoleon 
in the nineteenth century. 

He was born at Schonhausen in Bran¬ 
denburg, Prussia, on April 1, 1815. 

As a young man Otto yon Bismarck 
began life in the Prussian diplomatic 
service, but he could not brook being an 
under}ing and retired to farm the family 
estates. It was not till lie was 32 that lie 
entered public life as member of the 
Prussian Estates-General. His force of 
character was qu ickly 
felt. It was a time 
w hen democratic 
feeling was strong, 
even in Prussia, and 
its • king granted a 
Constitution. For 
that the Estates, at 
its last meeting, 
thanked him. Two 
mem b c r s voted 
against the thanks. 
Bismarck was one of 
them. He was a believer in government 
by the king, then and always—with 
Bismarck dominating the king. 

When a German Diet was established 
at Frankfort representing the many 
German States lie was sent to represent 
Prussia, and did so for eight years. 
There lie began the studies which made 
him the master-mind of Europe. 

His aim was to oust Austria from 
Germany and make Prussia supreme 
among German States ; so he began to 
angle for alliances with Russia and Italy. 
The Prussian king, Frederick William 
the Fourth, would not always agree with 
him. Indeed it became convenient to 
have Bismarck out of the way ; so he 
was made Prussian ambassador at St 
Petersburg, and afterwards became 
ambassador at Paris. But difficulties 
accumulated in Prussia, and the strong 
man was sent for. 

So began liis reign as practical 
governor, for more than 30 years, first 
of Prussia and then of Germany, 

Blood and Iron 

It was in his first speech as minister 
that he used a phrase which summarised 
his method of uniting Germany and 
giving her the leading place in Europe. 
He said tlic German question could only 
be settled by u blood and iron,” meaning 
that war was his plan. 

That plan lie carried out by making 
friends of countries. that might either 
help or oppose him. Thus he made 
Russia friendly by supporting her in 
Poland. Then lie joined Austria in war 
on Denmark, by which Denmark lost 
two provinces. But he quarrelled with 
Austria over the spoils, after lie had 
made friends with France and Italy. 
Prussia was swiftly victorious over 
Austria. Then he formed a confederation 
of North German States and linked them 
with Prussia, and quarrelled with France. 
The French thought South Germany 
would not support him, but when the 
French declared war, excited by an act 
of treachery on his part, Germany 
solidly supported Prussia, France was 
defeated and despoiled, and the Prussian 
king became German Emperor. 

The End 

The blood and iron plan had succeeded, 
and Germany became dominated by the 
idea that force was the great secret of 
national success. Year by year she 
armed herself more powerfully by land 
and sea. Other nations armed themselves 
for defence. Alliances were made. The 
German Emperor regarded himself as a 
divinely-appointed Governor, and his 
grandson, tlic last of his line, was pos¬ 
sessed by the same delusion. He dis¬ 
missed the aged Bismarck in 1890, eight 
years before liis death, and governed by 
tlic same ideas as .Bismarck had, but 
without a shred of his foresight and 
ability; and the Great War of 1914, 
with its crash of empires, was the 
inevitable end of Bismarck’s blood and 
iron plan. , 


The other day the King of the 
Belgians sent a telegram desiring to 
associate himself with an honour done 
to a Briton whom very few Britons 
have heard about. 

Yet those who love comeliness in all 
things owe a debt to this unknown man. 
The Controller of H.M, Stationery Office 
has said that the excellent typography in 
use today is a permanent memorial to him. 

lie is Air George W. Jones, a great 
master printer, and ten years ago he 
was appointed to a committee which 
chose types for Government publications. 
His influence has made the printed page 
clearer and more handsome. 

The London Master Printers have 
given him a dinner and promised him a 
silver cup, for he is as famous among 
members of his craft as he is unknown 
to the butcher, the baker, and. Airs 
Vicar. But the King of the Belgians 
knows his work, anyway. 


THE QUEEN COMES 

The season passes; the King and 
Queen go through their.fatiguing duties, 
and we wonder whether they can realise 
the delight experienced by many from 
overseas at their first sight of them. 

At Abbeville the other day the 
writer came across a young Canadian 
lady. She had been to London ? Oh, yes! 

She had seen the Queen I That alone 
was worth coming across for. Her 
Majesty was coming to look at some 
china in a great shop just after closing 
time, and Mrs Canada was still in the 
knitwear department, selecting a cardi¬ 
gan to take back to a certain little 
mother who was still fiercely English 
•though she had spent all her married 
life out at tlic back of Ontario. Then 
somebody whispered to the shopper 
that she must not delay. She must go 
as the Queen was coming I So down at 
the entrance she waited, with only two 
or three others and a group of directors. 

Then came the gracious lady whose 
picture hung in the Canadian parlour 
at home, and our Canadian, feeling 
incoherently but surely that Mother’s 
cardigan had brought Mother into the 
happy business, received a smile for 
distribution in Canada. 

The memory will last her a lifetime, 
and we can only hope the Queen under¬ 
stands something pf the delight she 
gives in such a simple way. 

A BEST SMELLER 

Sweet' arc the uses of American 
advertisement. It is utilising the smell, 
though the first smell might bo sweeter. 

It is a smell of burning which accom¬ 
panies the advertisement of a New York 
Fire Insurance Company. On the outer 
page of the px*ospectus is a house in 
danger of fire. The scarlet hand of the 
Fire Demon is ci*eeping toward it. 

On the inner page the house is shown 
in flames, but as the page is turned the 
reader notices an odd smell. It is the 
smell of burning. The idea of the house 
on fire is conveyed to him not merely 
through his eyes but by his nose. 

The words “ When it comes to that 
it will be too late ’’ stretch in big letters 
below the burning house, and the smell 
comes up at just the right moment! 

If this can be done by an advertise¬ 
ment prospectus what horrors await us 
when the film smell comes into action l 


HERE WE GO UP, UP, UP 

A gentleman who. has never visited 
America has just been discovered looking 
green with envy. 

He reads that a new kind of building 
tile which weighs less than 20 pounds a 
cubic foot has been invented. In the past 
building materials have averaged 120 
pounds a cubic foot. Owing to the new 
invention it will be possible to construct 
buildings 100 storeys high. 

The simple fellow wishes they put up 
buildings like that over here because lie 
sells stair carpets. 



‘ We have been discussing of late the 
question whether wc have too many 
shops, and now the Auctioneers and 
Estate Agents Institute lias published 
some startling figures about shops. 

There arc, it seems, about half a mil¬ 
lion retail shops in England and Wales, 
which means only 77 customers to a 
shop. But the street stalls are not 
counted in the 500,000, and, as many 
people buy from them, the shopkeeper 
cannot be certain of 77 customers. 

In Liverpool there arc only 39 people ■ 
to each shop. How is the shopkeeper to 
make liis fortune ? Why docs anyone 
invest his savings in a little shop ? 

Of course the truth is that some shops 
have many more than 77 customers, 
while others have less, and everybody 
hopes for more than the average number 
of customers. 

A dream shop is quite a sound invest¬ 
ment still, because wc can supply it with 
no end of dream customers. Besides, the 
dream shopkeeper has no rates to pay : 
he simply sits eating milk chocolate and 
selling occasional icc creams and marsh¬ 
mallows to princesses. 

THE SARDINE AND 
THE BOX 
What We Pay For 

When small portions of food are care¬ 
fully packed in containers of glass or 
metal it often happens that the food 
packed is worth very much less than tlic 
cost of the packing. t " 

This has been amusingly brought to 
light in connection with the sardine 
industry. There was not long ago a 
meeting of members, of the sardine trade 
at Lorient, in France, where the sardine 
output is a big one. It was found that 
a box which cost 2 francs 60 centimes 
holds sardines worth only 20 centimes, 
the fisli standing for only a thirteenth 
of the price paid for the sardines. 

This impressed tlic canners so much 
that they determined to do what they 
could to lower the cost of the containers. 
In any case, however, it is obvious that- 
if you take a tiny bit of food and pack 
it up carefully to keep it good the packing 
must cost more to the packer than 
the food. 

The moral is that people who buy 
packed foods cannot get very good value • 
for their money. But against this, of 
course, is the great convenience of the 
packed food. 


THE WORLD'S SHEEP 

The world, which contains nearly 
2000 million people, has, according to 
the latest estimates, about 700 million 
sheep, so that there is about one sheep 
for every three people. 

Let us sec where the sheep chiefly are. 
Here arc the main sheep-rearing coun¬ 
tries, with the numbers of sheep in 
millions : 


Russia . . 

. 116 

Australia 

. 100 

United States 

. 47 

China . . 

. 40 

Argentina . 

.. 38 

India . . 

. 37 


South Africa . 36 
United Kingdom 24 
Uruguay . . 23 

Rumania . . 13 

Italy ... 12 

France . . 11 


In addition to providing an enormous 
quantity of good food these animals 
give the world a splendid supply of wool, 
which is estimated at roundly 3500 
million pounds’ weight. 

One of the most extraordinary things 
about the world of 1930 is that instead 
of the current supply of wool being 
used bad trade is curtailing its use. The 
price of wool has therefore fallen with 
great rapidity, and the great wool- 
producing countries have sadly suffered. 
The value of Australia’s annual output 
(the Clip, as it is called) has fallen by 
£10,000,000. That is one of the reasons 
why Australia cannot buy from us as 
much as usual, which helps to make 
bad trade here; and so with Argentina 
and other wool-producing countries. 
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THE LITTLE BEAR 


C. L. N. 


THE CHEESE PACKET 


Two Stars That Were 
Used to Tell the Time 

GUARDIANS OF THE POLE 

By the C.N. Astronomer 

The Little Bear, or Ursa Minor, is a 
constellation of stars of great antiquity. 

These stars date from Phoenician 
times, 3000 years ago at least; and it is 
recorded that they once represented the 
great wings of the constellation of 
Draco, the legendary Dragon, which 
now almost encircles the Little Bear. 

This small but most important con¬ 
stellation can be seen on any clear night, 
for it lies very near to the celestial 
North Pole—in fact, Polaris, the Pole 
Star, is situated at the tip of its very 
long tail; and so Ursa Minor never 
sets as seen from Britain. On the other 
hand, it is never seen in New Zealand, 
South Africa, or the greater part of 
the continent of Australia. 

Our star-map.shows the arrangement 
of its stars, three of which, including the 
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The chief stars ofthe Little Bear 


Pole Star, are olj medium brightness, 
the others appearing very small. The 
Pole Star will be ejasily found by means 
of the Pointers of Ursa Major, as de¬ 
scribed last week. From this star the 
others will be found curving away to 
the left at the present time, as shown 
hi the star-map. 


Tire two stars Beta and Gamma in 
Ursa Minor, should be readily recognised ; 
Beta, the 1 brightest, also known as 
Kockab, is! of second magnitude. It 
is an immense sun radiating about 750 
times as much light as our Sun, but 
from a distance nearly 16 million times 
as far, its light taking about 250 years 
to reach us.l 


The other star, Gamma, is actually 
.0111 posed of two stars wide apart. 
Their distance lias not up to the present 
been ascertained, but they arc probably 
mtich farther off than Beta, or measure¬ 
ments would have been possible. 


Beta and Gamma are known as the 
Guardians of the Pole, and years ago 
they were used to tell the time, for they 
appear to travel round the Pole Star 
once in 24 hours ; s.o these two stars 
suggest the hour-hand of a clock; • 


A Celestial Clock 

At about midnight in August, for 
instance, they are to the left and due 
west of the Pole Star, but six hours 
later they are due north of the Pole 
Star; twelve hours later they will 
have veered round to the right and due 
hast of the Pole Star. In another six 
hours they will be midway between the 
Pole Star and overhead ; and so if we 
could see them for the entire 24 hours 
we could roughly tell the time by them: 
in winter they may be seen to complete 
a semi-circle of the Pole Star. 

They will not then be in the same 
relative position to the Polo Star; in 
February they will actually be reversed. 
This results from the progress of the 
Earth in her orbit, which as our world 
rotates causes all the stars to come back 
to the same position’in the sky,, about 
four minutes earlier each night. 

Consequently they gradually get 
ahead and reach due south of due north, 
as the case may be, four minutes earlier, 
until in six months they are 12 hours 
earlier ; in twelve months they arc back 
in almost exactly the same place. So 
this circumstance would have to be 
taken into account were‘the Guardians 
of the Pole also used as a Celestial 
Clock. G. F. M. 


Who Goes to Geneva? 

Number of Members-— 17,747 

Members of the Children’s League of 
Nations will have a special oppor¬ 
tunity of visiting Geneva during 
August. A Junior Summer School is 
to be held at Geneva from August 7 to 
14, open to groups of members of the 
C.L.N. between 16 and 19 from public 
and secondary schools. 

Over a hundred boys and girls have 
already enrolled, but it is still possible 
to accept other applications. The trip 
costs about ten guineas, including 
fares, board, and lodging. 

The school will meet in the Council 
Chamber of the League and Sir Eric 
Drummond, Secretary-General, hopes 
to receive it. Several famous people 
will give lectures. There will also be 
some jolly mountain and lake trips, one 
to the mighty glacier on Mont Blanc 
and another along the Lake to the 
Castle of Cliillon. 

It is hoped that next year it may be 
possible to arrange a Junior Summer 
School for those under 16; in the 
meantime those who would like to go 
in 1931 may qualify by learning about 
the League of Nations and what it is 
doing. To help C.L.N. members to do this 
several leaflets are now being prepared, 
and the first is ready. It is called The 
Great A dvenlureof Today and costs apenny. 
You can get a hundred copies for 5s. 

How to Join the League 

All letters should be addressed: 
Children’s League of Nations, 

15 , Grosvcnor Crescent, London, S.W.l. 

No letters should he sent to the C.N . office . 

With each application for membership 
should be sent sixpence in stamps for 
the card and badge. Please give your 
name and address, birthday and year, 
and the name of your school. 


THE OLD SONGS 
Music Ready Made For Us 

Where arc the popular songs today ? 
They must be on the gramophone. 

Is that why so few people sing them 
and so few boys whistle them ? Do they 
let the gramophone do the work for 
them ? Arc boys forgetting to whistle ? 

These questions arc suggested by the 
report of the American music publishers 
that they can sell no more music sheets 
of popular songs since the squawkies 
have conic to take tlieir place. 

Let us hope the blight has not yet 
spread to England. Now that so much 
music is ready made for us there are 
not quite so many popular songs as when 
tlic Editor of the C.N. was too young 
to have thought of it. But we think 
that Community singing keeps some old 
favourites alive, and only this week we 
heard the familiar strain of Keep the 
Home Eircs Burning and Pack Up 
Your Troubles in Your Old Kit Bag ! 

Nevertheless the American publishers 
have been saying that since the coming 
of the squawkies and the gramophone 
they have lost quite five million pounds 
in the sales of popular song sheets. 


POMPEII’S WELL 

In Pompeii is a house which is known 
now as the House of tlic Golden Cupids 
because of the gilded figures there. But 
the Romans may have known it as the 
House of the Well. 

An artesian well 100 feet deep has 
just been found there, and good spring- 
water rises 27 feet from the bottom. 

When the Roman nobility and gentry 
went to the seaside resort of Pompeii 
they expected to carry their luxuries 
with them, and in Romo water runs 
everywhere. Consequently the Pom¬ 
peiians led waterpipes from the well to 
public fountains and to the public baths. 

Recent excavations at Pompeii have 
revealed also that there were steps by 
which workmen could descend to clean 
the well, and it seems likely that it 
supplied a erreat part of the town. 


A Very Convenient Form 
of Food 

BUT WHY SO DEAR? 

The British people are great eaters 
of cheese, and most of our cheese comes 
from overseas. 

We cat about four million hundred¬ 
weights of cheese in a year, and all but a 
quarter of this comes from abr6ad. The 
biggest supplier is New Zealand, and next 
conic Canada, Australia, Holland, and 
Italy, It is curious to note that, while 
Canada is sending us less cheese than of 
old, New Zealand is sending us about 
half of all wc import. 

The New Zealand cheese reaches ns 
between January and June, while the 
Canadian arrives between June and 
Christmas. A great deal of the cliceso 
from the Dominions borrows the name 
of Cheddar from our good old English 
cliccsc, but, while the imported Cheddar 
is good food, it docs not compare in 
flavour with the original product. 

An Interesting Development 

A very strikingnew thing in the cheese 
trade is the sale of small portions 
wrapped in lead tissue and packed in 
boxes holding six, eight, or twelve 
portions. These cartons of packetcd 
cheese first came from Switzerland, but 
the idea was soon copied here, and now 
many English makers put up cheese in 
this way. This is a very interesting 
development, for apparently it has 
enabled the sellers of cheese to get a high 
price for their product, while the con¬ 
sumer likes the idea because none of the 
cheese is wasted and it is easily kept 
clean. Small families have found that 
cheese in bulk becomes unusable, whereas 
the packet cheeses remain good for a 
considerable period. 

The packing of food in small portions 
is a custom which is spreading rapidly. 
It has many advantages, but it docs 
seem that opportunity is taken to secure 
unduly high prices. 


1st KILIM AN JAROS 
The Girl Guides of Tanganyika 

Some grown-ups can remember the 
time when on their school map 'of 
Africa, which was chiefly blank in the 
middle, Mountains of the Moon were 
put in the cast-central part. 

Mountains were thought to be there, 
but nobody was sure of it. Now on the 
lower slopes of the highest of these 
mountains (Kilimanjaro, 19,318 feet) 
there is a company of Girl Guides, and 
one of them, Fiona Davidson, is a good 
friend of tlic C.N., and. sends us a very 
interesting and jolly report of how Lady 
Cameron, the wife of the Governor of 
Tanganyika Territory, presented their 
colours to them. 

There is only one company of Guides 
in Tanganyika, but they feel they arc 
very important because it falls to tlieir 
lot to uphold the Guide prestige for 
the whole Territory. 

“ We arc called the First Kilimanjaro 
Company (Fiona tells us) because we all 
live on the slopes of Mount Kilimanjaro, 
the highest mountain in all Africa. 
Although there are so few Guides, we 
represent several nations. There arc 
Germans, South African Dutch, a Scan¬ 
dinavian, and two of English parentage, 
while I am a South African Scot. 

" At first , the languages were a diffi¬ 
culty, and we had sometimes to talk in 
tlic native Swahili to each other. Now 
we all speak English fairly well, and 
we English-speaking Guides know, quite 
a lot of German and Dutch. Tlic Dutch- 
speaking Guides are quite fluent in 
German and English. 

“ The Kenya Guides have asked us 
to join them in camp at Mombasa in 
August, and wc are all very anxious to 
go. I know you will wish us success.” 

We do ; and we arc sure thousands of 
C.N. readers will join us in greeting our 
Tanganyika Guides and wishing them 
Godspeed in all their undertakings. 



Summer meals 
for Children 
should be more 
nourishing. 

So often in these days the 
children refuse any foods except 
dainty salads, fruit dishes, and 
the lightest of summer fare! 
Yet their health and energy may 
be impaired by this diet because 
such foods supply insufficient 
nourishment. 

The reason why they are often 
tired and fatigued in hot weather * 
is simply because they are ex¬ 
pending energy all day long, and 
sufficient new energy is noUbeing 
created to make good the loss. 

That is why cold “ Ovaltine" 
is becoming so popular, This 
delicious beverage is not only a 
delightfully refreshing drink*—it 
is also brimful of nourishment. 
Added to the ordinary light 
summer diet it supplies all the 
energy-giving, health-maintain¬ 
ing nutritive elements which that 
diet lacks. With the regular use 
of cold ** Ovaltme ” energy and 
health never flag—summer lassi¬ 
tude and fatigue are avoided. 

Give your children this delicious 
beverage every day. You will 
be surprised and delighted at the 
way it maintains their health and 
vitality during the hot weather. 

Cold “ Ovaltine ’* is easy to pre¬ 
pare by adding “ Ovaltine ” to 
cold milk or milk and water. 
Mix for a minute with an egg 
whisk or in a shaker. 



—“COLD 


Prices in Gt. Britain and N . Ireland , 
1 / 3 , 2 /- and 3/9 per tin . 
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Made in Great Britain by Kodak 

m 


¥0 




Here’s a splendid opportunity to secure that camera 
you’ve often wanted to possess. This is a thoroughly 
well constructed, well finished camera. It will take 
excellent pictures, 3$ x 2 \ with Kodak Film No. 
120. Start collecting the Nestle Chocolate coupons 
to-day. Get the family to start collecting too. There 
are so many different kinds of Nestle Chocolate to 
choose from, and everybody can have his choice and 
be'hclping to get the Gift. 

r 


COUPONS 

In all Nestles \lb. 
blocks, 6 d. square car ° 
tons and 2 d, wrapped 
bars you will find 
either Gift coupons 
or coloured guarantee 
slips . These slips have 
coupon value. i Blue 
slip equals 2 coupons , 
1 Pink slip equals 1 
coupon, 3 Yellow slips 
equal 1 coupon. 

This offer does not 
apply to the Irish 
Free State, 


55 / 26 . 7.30 


FREE COUPONS! 


To Nestles (Gift Dept,I) 
Silverthorne Road, 
Battersea^ London 3 s.w,8 

Please send me 5 FREE 
CO UPONS and the 
NestU's Presentation List . 



Name .-.— 

IN BLOCK CAPITALS 

Address .. .. 

\d. Stamp sufficient if envelope is unsealed. 






POPULAM WIMELESS 

Every 0^3 

Thursday 

THE BEST PAPER FOR RADIO ENTHUSIASTS. 


HOW DO THE BIRDS 
KNOW ? 

A Puzzle of Summer Time 

THE CRUMBS ON THE BALCONY 

Two friends at different addresses in 
Paris have for some years been in the 
habit of putting crumbs on their bal¬ 
conies for the sparrows of tlic neigh¬ 
bourhood at noon every day. 

At half-past eleven the birds begin to 
assemble on the trees opposite, setting 
up a loud chirping, which increases in 
volume as noon approaches, some even 
venturing to rap on the window with 
tlieir beaks if the meal is late. 

As soon as the windows arc opened 
they fly to the balcony, fighting, 
quarrelling, and pulling out feathers in 
the wrangle for the crumbs. 

When summer time came it might 
have been expected that the birds would 
arrive an hour late, but they have never 
failed to appear at the right time. 

The two sparrow-lovers arc at a loss 
for an explanation, and the only con¬ 
clusion they have arrived at is that the 
birds do not regulate their day by the 
Sun, but wake up instinctively with the 
first indications of early-morning traffic 
and are guided in their movements by- 
the general coming and going of people 
in the streets. 

C.N. readers in big towns might try 
the experiment when the clock is put 
back in the autumn. 


l^NITTING WOOL BUNDLES, xjlb. 5/6, 
3 tbs. 10/9. Excellent for Jumpers, Socks, &c. 
Navy. 3/10 lb. Superior Mixtures, 4/11 lb., post free, 
PURE WOOL SERGES from 2/111 to 27/11 yard. 
Reliable Tweeds, Flannels, Cottons, Tailoring, etc. 
Patterns sent with pleasure. 

NEARLY 60 YEARS* REPUTATION. 

WELLINGTON 
^ SOMERSET, 
ENGLAND. 


E G E RTON 
BURNETTS 
N.C. DEPT. 



CUT THIS OUT 

CHILDREN’S PEN COUPON. VALUE 3d. 

Send 5 of these coupons with only 2/9 (and 2d. stamp) 
direct to the FLEET PEN CO,. 119, Fleet Street. 
E.C.4. Ry return you will receive a handsome Lover 
Self.Filling FLEET S.F. PEN with Solid Gold Nio 
(Fine, Medium, or Ilroad), usually 10/6, Fleet pnea 4/«, 
or with 5 coupons only 2/9. Do Luxe Model, 2/- extra. 


EAST END MISSION 

15.000 Children from homes of poverty in East Pnd 
slums will, this summer, be given a day 8 holiday at 
the seaside or in the country. 2/- pays for one child, 
giving him, or her, twelve hours’ happiness. Between 
500 and 600 of tho most delicate and sickly boys and 
Kiris will bo sent to a holiday homo for a fortnight at 
a cost of 30/- each. Tlrcd-out mothers and old peoplo 
will also bo given a holiday. Stepney Is London’s most 
over-crowded and poorest borough. Pleaso send generous 
help. Contributions, greatly needed, thankfully acknow¬ 
ledged by the Jtev, l f . W. CiiUDLEioir, East End 
Mission, Commercial RoadT Stepney, London. 13.1. 


Delicious 



A YEAR’S MENU AT 
THE ZOO 

What the Animals Eat 

We like looking through the annual 
report of the Zoo, a document more 
interesting to one who thinks than 
many a work of fiction. 

Wo shake our heads at the end of a 
day at the Zoo, wondering whether all 
the poor things there, over-fed and 
over-petted by visitors, will not be 
suffering from acute indigestion on the 
morrow, but the fact is that the Zoo 
authorities have to supply hundreds of 
tons of food to stay the appetites of 
their big family. 

The yearly food bill includes 145 tons 
of hay, 141 tons of clover, 26,000 trusses 
of tares, 800 quarters of oats, 200 
quarters of bran, and 90 cwts, of rice. 

Some of the items suggest dessert 
as well as dinner, for there arc huge 
quantities of bananas, apples, grapes, 
oranges, currants, and sultanas, to say 
nothing of dates. There arc flesh-eaters 
also to be considered, and these have 
253 tons of horseflesh, plus 50 tons of 
herring and whiting and incredible 
numbers of plaice and shrimps. 

Diseases of the Wilds 

The scientific workers at the Zoo 
have their house enclosed against flies 
by an entire covering of fine gauze, like 
a meat safe. Precautions of tho most 
careful kind are necessary elsewhere, 
for animals arriving from the wilds 
bring in diseases of the forest and 
wilderness with them. 

A wild Slender Dog from Argentina 
arrived with tuberculosis, and a striped 
jackal brought in the same disease from 
Africa. Three snakes arrived suffering 
from tuberculosis, and four* young wild 
cats from Scotland brought in with them 
a fatalform of cat distemper, which spread 
while they were in quarantine to other 
animals of the cat tribe, killing four 
leopard cubs, a lynx, and a tiger cat. 

Unless these animals had come under 
observation it would never have been 
known that this disease was raging in 
the wilds. Here is fresh evidence that 
in a state of freedom animals are prone to 
fatal diseases. 


PICTURES FROM 
THE EAST 

A CURIOUS EXHIBITION 

Rabindranath Tagore and His 
New Way of Expression 

LIKE WILLIAM BLAKE 

There have been shown in the Art 
Gallery of Birmingham recently, for the 
first public exhibition in this country, 
some very curious pictures. 

They are drawings .by tlie Indian 
poet Rabindranath Tagore, who has 
this summer been spending some time 
among the students of the Quaker 
college at Woodbrooke. There the poet 
has been talking of the influence of the 
West upon the East and of the destiny 
of man. 

But it is about his pictures that we 
wish to write. They began in a strange 
way. In the-pages of tlie manuscript, 
which lie writes in a sensitive, elegant 
hand, Tagore makes many erasures and 
corrections. Left in their normal state 
they make the page untidy, and that, to 
the sensitive mind of the poet, could 
not be allowed. 

Lovely Arabesque Designs 

Half unconsciously one day he linked 
up these erasures with lines in delicate, 
flowing curves, till gradually the writing 
became enclosed in lovely arabesque 
designs. Thus out of the chaos of many 
corrections grew a unity that meant 
something to Tagore. It meant that 
he was crossing tlie borderline between 
the art which expresses itself in words 
and the art which is expressed in lines 
and masses of colour. He saw that 
each line must have its rhythm, that 
every line could mean something. 

So it was that his lines took tlie forms 
of strange flowers, trees, the wings of 
birds in flight, of animals, and human 
beings. The lines he filled in with 
washes of coloured inks, and so his art 
grew, becoming more mystic and more 
beautiful, yet so unusual in conception 
and form that many of the pictures have 
little similarity with natural forms, and 
cannot be related to any obvious 
standards of Western art. 

A Wonderful Mind 

Looking at these pictures we may not 
understand them fully, yet we cannot 
but feel they arc the manifestation 
of a wonderful mind, which sees and 
knows the rhythm at the heart of life, 
a mind which has spent many hours 
with Nature, probing her secrets. 

The impulse to draw came to Tagore 
only two or three years ago. Since 
then it has claimed much of his time. 
He begins a picture and must finish it 
before lie rises, and he has done many 
hundreds. The shapes he has drawn 
have been described as like so many 
little souls which expect their salvation 
from him and which he has led to their 
fruition; and we may look upon them 
in another way as the children of his 
mind, upon which he has lavished all his 
affection. It is obvious that the im¬ 
pulse slept in liim for years, to be born 
at last and lead him into new realms 
of creative effort. 

Following an Impulse 

We can never sound fully the depths 
of a mind which, like Tagore’s, follows 
an impulse from we know not where and 
nurtures it into something of living 
beauty. But there is one exception 
in the art of the West which can be 
likened to the pictures by Tagore. 
That exception is found in the drawings 
of William Blake. Between the two 
there is an astonishing similarity, and 
it may seem, perhaps, not strange that 
there should be this kinship between 
the mystic genius of the English poet 
expressing itself in drawings and the 
drawings of the poet of Bengal. 

From Woodbrooke Sir Rabindranath 
Tagore went down to Devon, perhaps 
to do more pictures there. We hope 
he saw the clover blowing under our 
Western sky. 
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THE ORPHANS AT 
THE ZOO 

Two Solemn Baby 
Orang-Utans 

WHEN JIMMY ASSERTS 
HIS AUTHORITY 

By Our Zoo Correspondent 

Among the latest arrivals at the Zoo 
are two quaint little orphans remarkable 
for the roundness of their bodies and 
the solemnity of their expressions. 

They are baby orang-utans, called 
Jimmy and Molly, and they are between 
two and three years old. But although 
they are the same age and size they are' 
not twins, nor are they even closely 
related ; for Jimmy is a sandy-red 
colour and his head is almost bald, while 
Molly’s colouring is a deep auburn and 
she is so hairy that she looks wild and 
untidy. If she could speak she would 
probably complain that the hair on her 
head is a great nuisance and demand to 
be shingled, because whenever Jimmy 
is annoyed with her he seizes her by it 
and drags her about the den. 

.. Friendly Jimmy 

Both these young orang-utans were 
kept as pets before/they were given to 
the Zoo, but Jimmy is the tamer, and 
apparently he was the greater favourite, 
for he was allowed to sleep in his 
master’s bed while Molly had to be 
content with a cushion. At the Zoo, 
however, each has a bed of straw. 

The friendly Jimmy usually attracts 
the attention of the visitors and re¬ 
ceives their caresses ; and this irritates 
Molly to such a degree that she tries to 
push him away, and so gives the im¬ 
pression of being ill-humoured. But 
she is by no means bad-tempered, and 
anyone who talks to her while Jimmy 
is occupied elsewhere will find, her an 
intelligent little ape, ever curious about 
such possessions as gloves and scarves 
and purses, though she is less docile than 
her playmate. 

A Happy Pair 

They seem a happy 'pair, these 
orphaned baby orang-utans, and when 
no one is near them they play together 
like children. But although Jimmy is 
the more gentle with Zoo visitors he 
masters Molly, and if they have a 
squabble she invariably gets the worst 
of it. At feeding-time he pushes her 
away from the food until he has taken 
possession of a fair share of their rations, 
and when he does allow her to help 
herself lie often interrupts her meal 
and forces her to give him something 
she is about to eat. His method of forc¬ 
ing her is to hold her by her hair with 
one hand while he robs her of her food 
with the other. 

Yet Jimmy is not as greedy as he 
may appear to be ; lie is merely assert¬ 
ing his authority, and he never cats 
more than his share, for his manners 
are. good. When he was a domestic pet 
lie was evidently trained to drink out of 
a cup, for he never bends down to liis 
drinking-bowl but always lifts it to his 
mouth. Molly drinks out of the palm of 
her hand, a method of drinking never 
before observed in a Zoo orang-utan. 


THE BEST OF LUCK 

The best of luck, which soldiers used 
often to wish one another in the Great 
War,- has befallen one of them who 
helped another when his luck was out. 

The luckless one was a French poilu 
who had been severely wounded in the 
last great move of 1918. An American 
doughboy brought him out of danger, 
bandaged him, exchanged cards with him 
and wished him the best of luck. 

The American boy never expected to 
hear from him again. But he lias just 
received a letter from Paris to say that 
the young Frenchman’s father has left 
him £ 12,000 in his will. 

One American, at any rate, had the 
best of luck in the war. 


THIS FRIENDLY 
WORLD 

A Tale of the Sea 

THREE THINGS A MAN IS 
THANKFUL FOR 

Captain Frederick Richard Jones has 
good cause to be thankful for three 
things—for wireless, for the celebrations 
of the Althing Millenary in Iceland, and 
for the Brotherhood of Man. 

He is the skipper of the British 
steamer Crandon, and was on liis way 
to Archangel with a cargo of wood 
when he began to feel ill. Of course lie 
tried to take no notice of the feeling, as 
ship’s captains will; but if you stay on 
the bridge when you have pneumonia, 
then pneumonia gets so triumphant 
that you cannot possibly pretend it is 
not there. 

Wireless Calls for Help 

Halfway between North Cape and 
Iceland the sailors were sending out 
wireless calls asking any ship with a 
doctor to tell them what to do to save 
the captain’s life. A Swedish ship 
picked up the message and communi¬ 
cated with a hospital in Gothenburg. The 
hospital explained over the air waves 
what might be done for the sick man, 
but advised his being taken to hospital 
at the nearest port. 

So the Crandon raced for Reykjavik, 
the capital of Iceland, and, after 
bundling her invalid ashore, continued 
her voyage under the command of the 
mate. The sailors could not wait to 
learn how their shipmate fared, but, 
thanks to the skill of Iceland doctors 
and nurses, he turned the corner. 

Then, as he got better, he must have 
fretted. , How was he to get home ? 
He must have longed, too, for the sound 
of the English language in spite of 
Iceland’s kindness. 

Home on a Battleship 

One day he saw some officers in 
British naval uniform coming down the 
ward. They had come to see him: 
at last he had visitors of his very own 
countrymen, although strangers. That 
was a wonderful day for the sick man. 

They had come from H.M.S. Rodney, 
the battleship sent by Britain to share 
in the celebration of the Iceland Parlia¬ 
ment’s thousandth birthday. When 
they found there was a sick British 
seaman in the hospital they determined 
to seek him out. Then they made a 
welcome proposal : they olfered the 
merchant captain a passage home on 
the Rodney. There is no need to ask 
what he replied ! 

Who knows whether he would ever 
have come home at all if wireless had 
not carried the prescriptions of a doctor 
in Gothenburg to sailors on the sea ? 


WHAT TO DO WITH MUD 

What is the best thing to do with 
mud ? Make it into mud pics, says 
Baby. Turn it into Child Welfare, £ays 
Councillor Biles of Weymouth. 

Every thrifty mother will applaud 
the thing Weymouth has done. Just 
as the careful woman cuts little garments 
out of big ones, and is praised for making 
something from nothing, so has Wey¬ 
mouth turned mud into a splendid 
public building which is the headquarters 
of her health services 

The land was reclaimed from the 
harbour, and where little crabs once 
crept sideways over the slime there 
now stands a solid Public Health and 
Child Welfare Clinic. The institution 
has given much employment, and will 
give much health. It is altogether 
worthy of the golden key with which the 
Countess of Shaftesbury opened it the 
other day. 


Pronunciations in This Paper 

Coriolanus , . . ICo-rc-o-Iay-nus 

Ilyksos ....... Hik-sozc 

Polaris.Pol-ay-ris 

Reykjavik. . . . Ray-kya-vcek 



Get this fine “Jolly Golly" brooch 
in beautiful full-coloured enamel. 



Girls and boys with smiling faces. Full 
of life. Full of fun. They are “Jolly 
Gollys.” They wear the bright enamel 
“Jolly Golly ” Brooch. 

Get this brooch for yourself ... FREE, 

All you do is to send one outside wrapper 
from “ Golden Shred ” Marmalade and 
two from “Golden Shred” Jams to 
“ C.N.,” Golden Shred Works, Catford, 
London, S.E. 

Don’t forget to enclose your full name 
and address. 

COAX MOTHER TO BUY 



MOTHERS ! 

’Golden Shred” Preserves 
nre good for the children. 
Good for health. Good 
for growth. Good to cat. 
The purest you can buy. 
Made from fresh fruits nnd 
pure sugar only. Try them. 

“GOLDEN STIRED" 

Ginger Marmalade 
Blackcurrant Jam 
Strawberry Jam 
Raspberry Jam 
Wild Bramble Jelly 

“SILVER SHRED" 

Lemon Jelly Marmalade 
nnd 

ROBERTSON’S 
. . MINCEMEAT . . 



MARMALADE AND JAMS 
TO-DAY 

_ 



Enter in tho 


(For Doys nnd Girls under Sixteen Years 
of Age on tho 30th September, 1930) 


win a 


It’s all so easy and such fine fun. The 
splendid prizes are offered for snapshots of 
dogs . ... happy snapshots, quaint snap¬ 
shots . . . above all, original snapshots I 
Never mind how old or how small the camera 
is. Everybody stands an equal chance * 
because it is the originality and not the* 
perfection of the picture that counts. So 
get out your camera (or borrow one) and 
snap your dog (or any other dog) in some 
quaint or original pose and win 011c of these 
prizes. 

1st PRIZE £10. 2nd PRIZE £ 5 . 
3rd PRIZE £2 : 10 : 0. 

Fifteen Prizes of 5/- each, Thirty Frizes 
cf 2/6 each, and 100 Consolation Prizes 
of a Splendid Book on Bags issued liy 
Spellers. 

Closing Data Sept. 30th, 1930, 

Obtain free entry form from retailers 
of Spillers celebrated Dog and Puppy 
Foods, Kodak or photographic dealers, 
also f rom s uppliers of Liquid Sopex , . 
the ideal Dog . Wash, or direct from 
the address below .— 


SPiLLEHS VBGTOHBA FOODS, Photo Competition Dept., Jacob Street,. 
Bermondsey, London, 8.E.SL {Branch of Spillers Limited] 

£500 in prizes is offered in all in the Adult Class. The First Prize is £100, 

1 » re «EM --« ---------- r . _ _ „ _ 
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CANNIBAL ISLAND Serials,MTby 


T. C. Bridges 


CHAPTER 35 

On the Cliff Face 

itii a crash and a shower of sparks the 
god struck the flight of steps, 
rebounded, struck them again some fifty 
feet lower down, then, with an immense 
leap, went sailing through ilic tree-tops, 
cutting its way through them like some huge' 
projectile. Seconds later came an earth- 
shaking thud as the great mass of storic 
buried itself in the ground at the bottom 
of the mountain. 

The echoes died, and were succeeded by an 
litter silence. Jim, standing breathless on 
the rim of the terrace, wondered what had 
happened.' There was light enough left for 
him to sec that he had done what he had 
hoped to do. The steps were completely 
wrecked; even-a monkey would find it 
difficult to reach the terrace. 

Suddenly the silence was- broken by 
a strange sound. It was a sort of groan 
coming at once from a hundred* throats. 
Jim was utterly puzzled for so 'far as lie 
could tell no one had been hurt. Thc : rock 
had ^bounded clean over, the heads of his, 
pursuers. Yet there was no doubt about 
the sound. It was not a yell of anger but 
a low cry of terror. It was followed by a 
sudden rushing noise. Distinctly Jim could 
hear the thud of bare feet on the ground and 
a rustling as naked bodies hurled them¬ 
selves furiously downhill through the bushes. 
The natives were running—running back to 
their village as if pursued by fiends. 

At first Jim was so utterly amazed he 
could hardly believe his senses, yet there 
was no doubt about it, and presently he was 
actually able to sec the vanguard bolting 
across the level space at the foot of the hill, 
running madly back to their huts. Some¬ 
thing had scared them almost out of their 
senses. 

Jim looked vaguely round, and his eyes 
fell on the broken pedestal. Then suddenly 
he understood. These stone gods were 
evidently very sacred in the eyes of the 
savages, •‘‘and it was the sudden descent of 
the hideous idol from its agc-okl perch that 
had upset the superstitious savages and 
filled them with terror. For the first time 
in many hours Jim grinned. 

“ I only wish I could chuck the rest down,” 
he said aloud, “ but perhaps I’d better take 
the chance of getting down myself.” 

Turning to the left, he walked quickly 
along the terrace. It ran about a hundred 
paces along the hillside, then broke off 
sharply. Daylight was now failing fast,* 
but there was just enough for Jim to see a 
long, steep slope and at the bottom the 
river. Half a mile or so downstream was a 
place where the bank was lower, and beneath 
was a beach on which he could dimly see 
a number of canoes drawn up. He drew a 
long breath. ■ . 

“My worcl, if I could only get one of 
those ! ” he muttered. Then his jaw set 
firmly. “ I’m going to get one,” he added. 
” And if I do I'll get away after all.” 

.Without any hesitation he swung off 
the end of the terrace and started down 
toward the river. 

Even in broad daylight the climb.would 
not have been an easy one, but before Jim 
had gone down a quarter of the distance 
the last rays of light had faded from the sky 
and he was groping in black darkness. 
After that the descent was an absolute 
nightmare. Jim had to feel for some branch 
or trunk, grasp it, swing. downward, and 
grope in the gloom for a second hold. Once 
a bough that seemed stout enough when he 
took hold if it snapped with a loud crack, 
and he fell twelve feet before he was brought 
up in a thick bush which luckily broke 
his fall. Another time lie got caught iff 
some horribly thorny vine which tore him 
badly before lie managed to get clear. 

It seemed to Jim lie had been climbing 
for hours when he came to a place where 
there were no trees. Vaguely he realised 
that there was a sheer drop beneath him, 
but how deep it was or whether there was 
“any way down he had no means of knowing. 
All liis courage seemed to ooze away, 
and, with a groan of despair, he dropped 
back on the rock and sat still. The slope 
was so steep he had to cling to a tree- 
trunk to. save himself from sliding forward 
into the gulf that yawned beneath. 

After a bit he remembered his bananas, 
and pulled them out. They had suffered a 
good deal during*his descent, but he ate 
them and they did him good. He recalled 
then the fact that the Moon would rise 
somcwhci'e about one o’clock, and he hoped 
,£t vOmild give him light enough to get on, 
'2mt rather doubted whether it would 
Show. at. all through the thick canopy of 
clouds which now covered the sky. He lciicw 


he must reach the canoes before dawn for, 
if he failed to do so, the natives would be 
there before him and his last chance would 
be gone. 

Without the slightest warning a vivid 
flash lit the whole scene, making it for an 
instant as bright as day, and showing him 
that the drop in front was nothing but a pit 
a few yards across, and that, by going 
cither to light or left, he could easily get 
round it. It was sheet lightning, and 
presently the. whole sky was ablaze with 
llashes which came about every ten seconds, 
and were infinitely better than any moon¬ 
light. Feeling rather ashamed of his sudden 
attack of despair* Jim started again, and, 
helped by the lightning, got on much faster. 
All the same, he heaved a sigh of relief when 
at last he found himself on level ground. 

The bush here was thick, and lie pushed 
on cautiously until the lightning showed 
that he was on the edge of the high bank 
overlooking the river. He was closer to the 
village than lie liked, but he had the com¬ 
forting remembrance that these islanders 
do not venture abroad by night, so, keeping 
as near the bank as he could, ho went 
steadily on downstream. 

The bank-grew lower and he saw an open 
space in front. lie waited until another 
flash . came, which" showed him the beach 
which he had spotted from the terrace. Here 
a small stream joined the main river, and 
in course of ages had cut a hollow some thirty 
yards across. On the far bank of the little 
brook grew a huge banyan tree,. with 
branches which spread far out over the 
river. Several canoes lay under its shade, 
moored to posts driven into the sand. 

So far so good. What was not so good was 
the fact that'the lightning had showed up the 
figure of a man standing under the big tree. 

CHAPTER 36 

Good Luck—and Bad 

gain the lightning flickered, giving Jim 
a second view of the fellow. He was 
a big, uglv-looking savage armed with 
club and spear, and so long as he was there 
Jim did not see the faintest chance of 
getting hold of a canoe. Jim drew back 
a little into the bushes and racked his 


J acko’s big sister Belinda made such 
a fuss about Jier dog that the family 
was always saying : " Don’t make your¬ 
self so ridiculous, Belinda.” 

The puppy was certainly no beauty. 
It was a great lanky creature, and it 
grew amazingly fast. Mother Jaclco 


grow so fast. 

. ” What will you do with it when 
you come here ? ” she asked, for Belinda 
was to keep house for her father while 
Mother Jaclco went away for a holiday. 
“ We’ve no kennel nearly big enough,” 
” Jinks isn’t used to a kennel,” replied 
Belinda ; ” he sleeps in the kitchen.” 

" He won’t sleep in my kitchen,” said 
Mother Jaclco with somchcat. ” I like dogs, 
but I like them kept in their place. You'd 
better fix him up in the wood-shed.” 
Belinda nearly fainted at the idea. 
Jaclco didn't hear the end of the 
argument, but when, some days later, he 
arrived home and found his sister installed 
as head of the household he was sur¬ 
prised to see no sign of the faithful Jinks. 


brain for some way of getting round this 
fresh difficulty. 

If only the man would go to sleep there 
might be a chance of passing him and 
launching a canoe, but he was standing 
bolt upright and very, much awake, and as 
Jim had no weapon it was out of the ques¬ 
tion to tackle him. lie wondered if there 
Were any way of gearing him. 

While Jim stood there, vainly trying to 
think of, some scheme to get the canoe he 
so sorely needed, the lightning came at 
longer ‘ and longer intervals until finally 
it ceased and the darkness remained 
unbroken. Jim began to wonder if lie could 
not 1 steal past the man in the darkness, 
yet, knowing as he did the wonderful powers 
of hearing of these natives, he doubted if it 
were possible. 

If 5 *ou think long enough and hard enough 
you generally get an idea. One jumped 
into Jim’s mind so suddenly that he almost 
shouted. 

The tree. The great branches came low 
toward the ground and covered a tre¬ 
mendous space. It would be easy to climb 
into them at the landward side, then with 
any luck lie would be able to go right over 
the native’s head and drop gently into a 
canoe which lay under the tips of the outer 
branches. It was true the man might hear 
him, but even if he did he would probably 
think it an opossum or a bat. Anyhow 
it was a chance, and the only chance, so 
Jim wasted no time in taking it. Another 
reason for hurry was that the clouds were 
clearing away and the stars beginning to 
shine. Glancing at the luminous dial of his 
wrist watch, Jim saw that it was already 
past one o'clock. The Moon would be up 
in half an hour, and once it had risen any 
hope of getting away with a canoe was at 
an end. 

Jim started at once. J-Ie had only a few 
steps to cover in the open and the sand was 
soft underfoot, also it was very dark, 
lie was not much afraid of being heard 
because there were literally scores of tree 
frogs in the big banyan, all calling at the 
top of their voices, making a noise like a 
whole pen of young lambs. He caught a 
branch and swung himself up. Then he 
started climbing in toward the trunk; 

Barring the trcc-ants, which bit like fire, 
this was easy enough, but the ticklish part 
of his task came when he had to cross right 
over the savage’s head. The stars were 


He found him later tied up to the 
door' of the wood-shed, looking the 
picture of misery. 

” Poor old chap ! ” grinned Jaclco ; 
“ Mother's darling can’t spend the night 
out there ; it would catch its death of 
cold.” And, bending down, he released 


the patient creature and led him silently 
into the house. 

Belinda didn’t miss her darling till 
quite late in the evening, when she went 
out to take it a huge mutton bone, and 
then there was a fine to-do. 

" The poor darling 1 ” .she exclaimed ; 
“ he isn't used to being treated like this. 
He's somewhere indoors, where he ought 
to be.” And she rushed excitedly from 
room to room. When she got to her 
bedroom she gave a shriek. 

<r Oh, the naughty thing ! ” she cried. 
” He’s in my bed ! And just look at 
the sheets I ” 

The innocent Jinks was in danger of 
getting his first hiding—until Belinda 
caught sight of Jacko’s grinning face, 
peeping out from under the bed. 


bright now, and a faint glow in the East 
told that the Moon would rise very soon, 
Jim knew that he had not more than about 
ten minutes, yet he dared not hurry. He 
hardly dared indeed to breathe as he 
crawled along a thick branch. 

Suddenly the man below moved. Jim 
heard him and his heart dropped a beat, 
lie lay like dead stretched put along the 
branches, fiat and motionless. By this 
time his eyes had got so accustomed to the 
darkness that he could make out the figure 
of the islander, and you may' picture his 
horror when he realised that the man had 
turned and was staring straight up into 
the tree. 

Jim knew that these savages arc like 
cats; they can’see in. the dark. Fie felt 
that the.big black savage was only waiting 
until he could make quite certain what was 
above him and that then he would raise 
his spear and drive it upward. 

ITc tried to think what was best to clo, 
blit "horror froze him, and he merely lay 
still, stretched fiat on the branch. The 
savage remained equally still and Jim began 
vaguely to wonder what was the matter 
with him. Why did he not strike ? Could 
it be possible that the man did not see him 
after all ? The strain was fearful. It was 
so great that drops of cold perspiration 
started from Jim's forehead and rolled 
down his checks. 

IIow long this lasted lie never knew. It 
seemed like an hour but was probably 
only a minute, then, just as the suspense 
was becoming unbearable and Jim was 
prepared to end it by jumping straight 
down on the .savage’s woolly head, he heard 
the man gasp out something in a strange, 
strangled sort of voice. 

Jim had picked up a few words of the 
.language from Parami and he caught one 
which he recognised. It was “ The Eye ! ” 
The eye—what could he mean ? For the 
moment Jim was utterly mystified, yet 
one thing he saw, and that was that* the 
big savage was as badly scared as he. 

Then all in a flash he understood. His 
wrist watch—its luminous face must be 
shining full in the eyes of the native. That 
was the eye, that was what was scaring 
him. Very cautiously Jim moved his 
hand so that the Eye was turned straight 
downward. That did the trick. With a 
groan of dismay the man. dropped his spear 
; and ran like a mad thing back to the 
village. Jim reckoned it would take him 
no more than three minutes to get there 
and about three more to get back with his 
friends. He dropped from his branch, 
snatched up the spear, leaped into the 
smallest canoe, picked up a paddle, and 
was off as hard as lie could go downstream. 

: The current helped him, and he was 
round the next bend before the Moon rose. 
Then as its silver light touched the yellow 
water of the stream lie caught the reflection 
of a glare of torches and knew that the 
chase had begun, or at any rate would 
begin within a very few minutes. 

Most youngsters in J im's place would 
have.gone all out, but instead of quickening 
his pace Jim steadied it. He reckoned lie 
was at least three miles from the sea and 
knew it was out of the question to covet 
that distance at racing pace. He had tc. 
save his strength ; if he did so there was jusi 
a chance that he might be able to keej 
ahead until he .reached salt water or founci 
some refuge. All he wanted to do for the 
present was to keep out of sight ol liis 
pursuers, and that would not be difficult 
for the river wound in sharp curves between 
high banks. 

lie drove on steadily, keeping in the 
middle of the stream so as to get the¬ 
ad vantage of the current. The current 
was strong and he travelled fast, yet lie 
knew well enough that the cannibals behind 
could travel faster still. They would have a 
big canoe with eight or ten paddlcrs, all big, 
powerful men and far more skilled than he. 

As he swirled past each curve lie looked 
back, but one passed after another and still 
his pursuers were not in sight. His spirits 
began to rise a little for it seemed to him 
-that he must be holding his own. 

He turned the fourth curve and saw in. 
front a stretch fully half a mile long. FIcre 
if anywhere was where they would sight 
him, and he began to paddle as hard as he 
could. The Moon was well up now, and 
showed up the high banks and the yellow 
stream dimpled with swirling eddies. 
Harder and harder he drove and the next 
point came rapidly hearer. 

He had almost reached it when a savage 
yell rang out, echoing horribly between the 
cliffs. No need to look back for now 
nothing but sheer speed could save him. 
He shot round the corner and suddenly saw 
a second canoe dead ahead. It was coming 
straight toward him. 

TO 13E CONTINUED 


Jacko Takes Pity 



declared she had never known a do; 
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/ INHALANTV 


Everybody knows that 
“ Vapex ” is good for 
colds, but the u Magic 
Drop ” has many 
other valuable uses. 

Keep “Vapex” at hand in 
the summer as well as in 
winter, because it will en¬ 
able you to avoid 

Catania 

This is very prevalent in 
summer-time, and the dust 
in the air is highly irritating 
unless the delicate mucous 
membrane is cleansed and 
protected with the antiseptic 
“Vapex ” vapour. 

SSa^r Fever 

People subject to this com¬ 
plaint will find “Vapex” 
gives great relief, whilst its 
regular use affords a wonder¬ 
ful measure of protection. 

fisaseet StEaigs 

Mosquitoes and other insects 
are repelled by the “ Vapex ” 
vapour. If you have been 
stung, a drop of “ Vapex ” 
applied to the affected part 
will give great relief and act 
as a valuable emergency 
antiseptic. 
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|fss Of Chemists, 2/- & 3j* per bottle 


THOMAS KERPOOT & CO. LTD,, 
BARDSLEY VALE 
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THE KIDDIES GO 
PADDLING TODAY- 

UP IN THE BATHROOM 

It’s “paddling day” for the kiddies— 
up in the bathroom with Tidman’s. 
They’re splashing about in real sea 
water, and you can trust their 
young minds to make it “a real 
sea,” with the tide rolling up the 
beach. Tidman’s is so invigorating, 
so energising, so good for growing 
limbs, and those adult limbs that 
won’t grow any more. Strengthen¬ 
ing, too, and refreshing —a positive 
relief for burning feet, rheumatism, 
and stiffness. Try a course of real 
sea baths with Tidman’s—it’s nearly 
as enjoyable as going to the coast. 
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From Chemists and Stores, 
In Cartons 1/-, 1/9 & 3/- 


TIDMAN & SON. LIMITED, 
69, Basinghall Street, 
London. E.C.2. 
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Fascinating Magazine for 
Boys and Girls. 



EARN SOME 


POCKET MONEY 

Begin a Chocolate Club amongst your friends and 
relatives. We tell you how to do it, and oiler a 
generous cash commissicm. 200 pago Art Catalogue 
—Chocolates, Toys, Jewellery, &c. Send postcard 
lor full particulars, or 3d. In stamps to cover 
postage for FRKK large Tin of toffee.—The STATE 
CHOCOLATE CO., 73, State Buildings, 
Orcat Horton Hoad, Bradford. 


Arthur Mee’s Monthly 

Read by more whole families than 
any other magazine in the world 

The Only Magazine of Its Kind 

HpHIS wonderful magazine is a monthly treasury of 
* captivating articles, photographs from every part of 
the world, and exquisite pictures. 

Whatever your age it will delight you. Children love it 
and parents, cannot lay the magazine aside without reading 
it from cover to cover, for it is unique in value and 
outlook. It deals with the things that matter in this 
world in a manner so simple that all can understand. 

It is edited by Arthur Mce, Editor of the C.N., and is 
the magazine which a Government Committee on 
Education declared to be excellent and beyond praise. 

MY MAGAZINE 

The Monthly Companion of the Children’s Newspaper 

August issue now on sale - * - - la 
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HAVE YOU HAD YOUR 
MODEL AEROPLANE ? 



Jim is delighted with the “Fo;^- 
plane” he has fast made, 

HOW TO GET A “ SUNNY JIM” FORCE-PLANE 

The fully coloured diagram (size io" X 22")' from which you can 
make this jolly model aeroplane, can be obtained by sending one top from a 
“Force” packet , with the coupon below, and a i^d. stamp to cover postage. 

You are missing fine fun every moment you delay sending for this splendid 
model. In bright, attractive colours, it is a replica of the Desoutter coupe 
and will glide easily twenty to thirty feet. It performs also many of the 
hair-raising stunts in which our intrepid air-pilots excel. 

A “Sunny Jim” Force-plane enables you to imagine 
what it is to be a pilot of an Air Liner. His iron nerve depends 
upon his perfect health. , 

Be sure that you never“ crash.” The best way to keep cc tuned 
up” for the longest journey is to eat “Force” and milk for 
breakfast everyday. Ask Mother to get you this delicious whole¬ 
wheat food for to-morrow’s breakfast. You’ll soon see how good 
it is. It makes you feel bigger— brim full of vigour. And you 
can send the packet top for your cc Sunny Jim ” Force-plane. 

Send one Top from a “ Force” packet ivith a IJd. stamp and 
the coupon below . 



COUPON FOR FREE MODEL AEROPLANE 

To SUNNY JIM, Dept. F.P.4., A. C. I-incken & Co., 
197, Great Portland Street, LONDON, W.i. 

Please send me, free, a “ Sunny Jim ” Force-plane. I enclose 
a 1-Jdf. stamp for postage and one top from a ” Force ” packet. 
(Tops from Sample packets are not accepted.) 


Your Name.... 
Your Address. 


Town . 


(This offer applies in Great Britain,Northern Ireland and the Irish Free State only) | 



“Good! It's 
Mason’s! And 
Teetotal too ! 

Prime Beer can be made at 
home at a cost of on!y6d. per 
gallon from a 9d. bottle of 


Mason’s 


Extract of Herbs 


Buy a bottle to-day from your grocer, chemist or stores* or 
send 1/- in stamps for bottle enough to make 8 gallons 


NEWDALL AND MASON, LIMITED, NOTTINGHAM, 
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The Children’s Newspaper 
will be delivered every week 
at any house in the world 
for us a year. See below. 


CHILDREN'S NEWSPAPER 

July 26 , 1930 * N Every Thursday, 2 d 


Arthur Mee’s Monthly, My 
Magazine, will be delivered 
anywhere in the world for 
14s 6 d a year (Canada ids). 



THE BRAN TUB 

Father and Son 

gix years ago a man was ten 
w times as old ■ as his son. 
Today lie is four times as old. 
How long will it be before the 
father is only twice as old as his 

son ? A usurer next week 

Do You Live at Edgware ? 
pins name, formerly spelled 
Ecgeswer, means at the edge 
of the wear, wear being an old 
name for an enclosure for fish. 
No doubt there was a place of this 
kind where later Edgware grew up. 

A Chair for Camp 
A serviceable and comfortable 
chair for use in. camp can 
be made quite easily on the lines 
of an ordinary 
- deck chair. 

The frame is 
‘made from four 
pieces of wood, 
two side pieces 
about five feet 
long and two 
cross pieces 
about two and 
a half feet long, 
tied securely, as shown here. 

Canvas is sewn or tacked to 
the frame to form, the seat, and 
the whole is supported on two cleft 
sticks driven into the ground at 
an angle. 

Jumbled Towns 

Prearrange the following groups 
of letters to form the 
names of seven towns on the 
coast of Britain. _ When this 
lias been done their initial letters, 
if arranged in the correct order, 
will form the name of an eighth 
seaside town. 

EEEBDARN 

WYEUOIITM 

V O II E 

F1FCDAR 

ACEIMLMORB 

ST HAG'S IN ' . 

TAERMAGS 

Answer next week 

Facts About the British Empire 

Its area is 13,999,782 square 
miles.. 

Its population is 450 , 094 , 000 , 
of which more than 60 , 000,000 are 
white people. 

It covers about a quarter of the 
land area of the Earth, and holds 
more than a quarter of the world’s- 
total population. 

In the Empire there are 210 
million Hindus, 100 million Mo¬ 
hammedans, and 80 million 
-Christians. 

There arc also people of many 
other religions, including 
Buddhists, Animists, Sikhs, 
Parsees, Jews, and Idol wor¬ 
shippers. 



Other Worlds Next Week 
£n the morning the planet Mars 
is in the 
East and 
Jupiter is in the 
N or th-E ast. 

In the evening 
Venus and 
Neptune are in 
the West, and 
Saturn is in 
the South-East. Our picture shows 
the Moon as it may be seen looking 
South at 9 p.ni. on July 30 . 

Word Square 

The following five clues indicate 
five words which when 
written one below the other will 
form a square of words. 

A plank. One who lubricates. At 
another place. Insurgent. Pierce. 

Answer next week 

The Sexton 

Qne of the most useful insects 
of our countryside is the 
burying beetle, or sexton, which 
does valuable work in getting rid 
of the dead bodies of animals and 
birds. 

The creature may often be seen 
at this time of the year, but it is 
advisable not to handle it as it 
exudes a fluid with a disagreeable, 
odour. It is the male that does the 
burying, first throwing out the 


earth from underneath the dead 
body and then covering it. 

. When his task is complete the 
female burrows in and lays her 
eggs on the dead body so that 
when the grubs hatch out they 
have plenty to feed on. 

Disguised Birds 

The following definitions repre¬ 
sent the names of eight 
familiar birds. How many of them 
can you find ? 

Something worn round the 
neck. Where flour comes from. 
A ruler angling. Used in tying 
a parcel. One who looks after 
your business. A musician of. 
.the seashore. Used for lifting 
heavy loads. Toy for a windy 

day. Answer next week 

Ici On Parle Francis 



Le bouquet Le papdlon La bouco 

II a rapports un bouquet de fleurs. 
Le papiUon vole de fleur en fleur. 
L’epave est marquSe par une boude. 

LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 
A Farmer’s Cattle What Am I P 

48 Aeroplane 


The C.N. Cross Word Puzzle 

There are 47 words or recognised abbreviations hidden in this puzzle. 

Abbreviations are indicated by asterisks among the clues which 
appear below. The answer will be given next week. 
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Heading Across. 1. Indian Civil Service*. 4. State of being few. 
10 . Distant. 13. Grape sugar. 15. Sait of nitric acid. 17. A contest.. 
19. Small island. 20, For example*. 22. What trams run on. 25. 
Abraham’s home. 26, Used for rowing. 28. Bird’s claw. 29. Comfort. 
31. To employ. 32. To obtain. 33. For impounding water. 35. Vegetable. 
36. Giant bird of Australia. 38. Self. 39. Present tense plural of the 
verb to be. 41. An actor. 42. People affected with leprosy. 

Reading Down. 1. Pertaining to fire. 2. Chemical symbol for 
Chlorine. 3. Prefix meaning Under. 4. Square of two. 5. Property. 
6 . Plural of I. 7. French for in. 8 . Yellow earth used as pigment. 
9. Inflammation of eyelid. 10. Not lean. 11. Preposition. 12. Act of 
retiring. 14. Small beds. 16. National flower. 18, Complete. 21. Used 
for lighting, 23. Mother, 24. A disinfectant. 25. Utility. 27. A dance. 
30. One who apes. 32, A tent rope. 34. Plan of the Earth. 37. Master 
of Arts*. 40. Royal Engineers*. 


DF MERRYMAN 

The Reason 

Tack : I have a cold bath every 
J morning. 

Ted: Well, why shout about it ? 
Jack: That’s why I take it 

His Great Loss 

The kindly old gentleman 
stopped and asked a child 
why he was crying. 

“ h\v brother has a holiday and 
I haven’t,” was the tearful reply. 

“ But why haven’t you a 
holiday ? ” the old gentleman asked. 

“ Because I haven’t started 
school yet.” 

Wire, Of Course 

The teacher had asked a pupil 
what is the commonest con¬ 
ductor of electricity. 

“ Why—er——” began the boy. 
“ Correct,” replied the teacher. 

Billows for Pillows 



“ We have lots of fun,” the 
Small Fish said, 

“ Ere we go to sleep in the ocean’s 
bed.”' 

“ What games do you play ? ” 
the Big Fish cried. 

“ Why of course we have billow 
fights,” he replied. 

The Going-Out Entrance 
The herb hated publicity, but 
he had been prevailed on to 
attend a public function. The 
crowd outside wished to give him 
a - rousing send-off, but the hero 
was nowhere to be found. 

“ We guarded all the exits, 
sir,” reported a constable, and, as 
a bright thought struck him, he 
added, “ But wc think he must 
have left by one of the entrances.” 

A Good Explanation 
long-distance train in 
. America was behind its 
time-table and so a traveller asked 
a Negro conductor the cause. 

“ Well, sah,” said the Negro, 
who was very proud of his railway, 
“ at night it am so cold dat dey 
can’t keep up steam in dc loco¬ 
motive, and during de day de 
Sun am so hot dat de rails expand 
and push de towns farther apart.” 


TALES BEFORE BEDTIME 

D ennis and his mother 
were spending tlicir 
holiday in a little fishing 
village in Devonshire. 

And how Dennis loved to 
watch the fishermen going 
out to sea with their lobster- 
pots ! He would watch them 
enviously rowing out in their 
dinghies, aiid then go puffing 
off in their little motor-boats. 
Daddy had promised to take 
Dennis out in a rowing-boat 
when they got to the sea, and 
1 lien, at the last minute, ho 
had had to go away on urgent 
business, and the little boy 
and his mother had had to 
come away without him. It 
was a great disappointment. 

In the evening while 
Mummy sat on the sea-wall 
Dennis would watch the 
fishermen washing their bait 


© © 

in the little stream that 
trickled down to the sea. 
There was one old fisherman, 
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Uncle Ben’s Knife 



mmm, 

He found a penknife 

known as Uncle Den, who 
always smiled at Dennis. 

One afternoon as he was 
hunting among the rocks he 
found a large penknife in a 
crevice. lie i*an with it to his 


mother. " I’m sure it’s Uncle 
Den’s, Mummy," he said. 
" I’ve seen him cutting up 
his bait with it ; his had a 
brown handle just like this." 

" Well, you’d better give 
it to him when you see him," 
said his mother. 

Looking up* Dennis saw 
Uncle Den at that minute 
coming along the shore with 
liis basket. He ran to meet 
him and held up the knife. 

" Well, to be sure, that’s 
my old knife," said Uncle 
Den, smiling. " I lost it 
the ■ other evening in the 
rocks, and I thought I should 
never see it again. I’m very 
much obliged to you, young 
sir. I have had that knife 
many years." 

" Are you going out in 
your boat ? " asked Dennis. 


"Yes; I’m going to bait 
the pots. Would you like to 
come with me ? " 

Dennis stood quite still 
with, excitement. 

" Oh, I’d love to ! " he 
panted, " but I don’t know 
whether Mummy would let 
me go alone." 

Well, if the lady will 
come too I’ll be pleased," 
said Uncle Ben—" there’s 
plenty of room in the boat." 

"I’ll run and ask her," 
cried Dennis, skipping off. 

So a little later Dennis and 
his mother found themselves 
climbing out of Uncle Den’s 
dinghy into the motor-boat. 
Then Uncle Den’s son started 
up the engine, Uncle Ben 
took the tiller, and they went 
puffing out to sea. It was a 
tremendous adventure.. 



Dogq ie gets a share 

i . , he always asks so 
nicely that j^ou have to 
give him some ! And no 
wonder lie likes Sharp’s 
Eaton Toffees, they are so 
creamy and have such a 
nice flavour that everyone 
who tastes them enjoys 
them. Buy some next time 
and see! 
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E. SHARP & SONS, LTD. 


ret^CE 


MAIDSTONE 







When you awake does 
your throat feel constricted 
or parched ? That is a 
sign of "morning mouth." 
An "Allenburys" Pastille 
sucked immediately on 
waking brings a sweet 
cleanness to the ' mouth 
and a contented throat. 
The juice of fresh ripe 
black currants,together with 
pure glycerine, make them 
so delightfully refreshing. 



8d. and 1/3 per box from chemists 
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